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CHAPTER XXVIL. 


. STAINES uttered a sharp 

cry, and seized the ring. Her 

eyes dilated over it, and she began 
to tremble in every limb; and at 
last she sank slowly back, and her 
head fell on one side like a broken 
lily. The sudden sight of the 


ring overpowered her almost to— 


fainting. 

Falcon rose to call for assist- 
ance; but she made him a feeble 
motion not to do so. 

She got the better of her faint- 
ness, and then she fell to kissing 
the ring, in an agony of love, and 
wept over it, and still held it, and 
gazed at it through her blinding 
tears. 

Falcon eyed her uneasily. 

But he soon found he had 
nothing to fear. For along time 
she seemed scarcely aware of his 
presence; and, when she noticed 
him, it was to thank him, almost 
passionately. 

‘It was my Christie you were 
so good to: may heaven bless you 
for it: and you will bring me his 
letter, will you not?’ 

* Of course I will.’ 

‘Oh, do not go yet. It is all 
so strange: so sad. I seem to 
have lost my poor Christie again, 
since he did not die at sea. But 
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no, I am ungrateful to God, and 
ungrateful to the kind friend that 
nursed him to the last. Ah, I 
envy you that. Tell meall. Never 
mind my crying. I have seen the 
time I could not cry. It was 
worse then than now. I shall 
always cry when I speak of him, 
ay, to my dying day. Tell me, 
tell me all.’ 

Her passion frightened the 
egotist, but did not turn him. He 
had gone too far. He told her 
that, after raising all their hopes, 
Dr. Staines had suddenly changed 
for the worse, and sunk rapidly ; 
that his last words had been about 
her, and he had said, ‘My poor 
Rosa, who will protect her? That, 
to comfort him, he had said he 
would protect her. Then the 
dying man had managed to write 
a line or two, and to address it. 
Almost his last words had been, 
‘ Be a father to my child.’ 

‘ That is strange.’ 

‘You have no child? Then it 
must have been you he meant. 
He spoke of you as a child more 
than once.’ 

‘Mr. Falcon, I have a cltild; 
but born since I lost my poor 
child’s father.’ 

‘Then I think he knew it. 
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They say that dying men can see 
all over the world: and I re- 
member, when he said it, his eyes 
seemed fixed very strangely, as if 
on something distant. Oh, how 
wonderful thisallis. May I see his 
child, to whom I promised——’ 

The artist in lies left his sen- 
tence half completed. 

Rosa rang, and sent for her 
little boy. 

Mr. Falcon admired his beauty, 
and said, quietly, ‘I shall keep 
my vow.’ 

He then left her, with a promise 
to come back early next morning 
with the letter. 

She let him go only on those 
conditions. 

As soon as her father came in, 
she ran to him with this strange 
story. 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said he. ‘ It 
is impossible.’ 

She showed him the proof, the 
ruby ring. 

Then he became very uneasy, 
and begged her not to tell a soul. 
He did not tell her the reason, 
but he feared the insurance office 
would hear of it, and require proofs 
of Christopher’s decease, whereas 
they had accepted it without a 
murmur, on the evidence of Cap- 
tain Hamilton and the ‘ Amphi- 
trite’s’ log-book. 

As for Falcon, he went care- 
fully through Staines’s two letters, 
and, wherever he found a word 
that suited his purpose, he traced 
it by the usual process, and so, in 
the course of a few hours, he con- 
cocted a short letter, all the words 
in which, except three, were fac- 
similes, only here and there a 
little shaky ; the three odd words 
he had to imitate by observation 
of the letters. The signature he 
got to perfection by tracing. 

He inserted this letter in the 
original envelope, and sealed it 
very carefully, so as to hide that 
the seal had been tampered with. 
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Thus armed, he went down to 
Gravesend. There he hired a 
horse and rode to Kent Villa. 

Why he hired a horse, he knew 
how hard it is to forge hand- 
writing, and he chose to have the 
means of escape at hand. 

He came into the drawing-room, 
ghastly pale, and almost im- 
mediately gave her the letter; 
then turned his back, feigning 
delicacy. In reality he was quak- 
ing with fear lest she should 
suspect the handwriting. But 
the envelope was addressed by 
Staines, and paved the way for 
the letter; she was unsuspicious 
and good, and her heart cried out 
for her husband’s last written 
words: at such a moment what 
chance had judgment and sus- 
picion in an innocent and loving 
soul ? 

Her eloquent sighs and sobs 
soon told the caitiff he had 
nothing to fear. 

The letter ran thus :— 


* My own Rosa, 

‘All that a brother could 
do for a beloved brother Falcon 
has done. He nursed me night 
and day. But itis vain. I shall 
never see you again in this world. 
I send you a protector, and a 
father to your child. Value him. 
He has promised to be your stay 
on earth, and my spirit shall 
watch over you. 

‘To my last breath, 

* Your loving husband, 
‘ CuristopHER STarnEs.’ 


Falcon rose, and began to steal 
on tiptoe out of the room. 


Rosa stopped him. ‘ You need 
not go,’ said she. ‘ You are our 
friend. By-and-by I hope I shall 
find words to thank you.’ 

‘ Pray let me retire a moment,’ 
said the hypocrite. ‘A husband’s 
last words: too sacred—a stranger :’ 
and he went out into the garden. 
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There he found the nursemaid 
Emily, and the little boy. 

He stopped the child, and made 
love to the nursemaid; showed 
her his diamonds—he carried 
them all about him—told her he 
had thirty thousand acres in Cape 
Colony, and diamonds on them; 
and was going to buy thirty thou- 
sand more of the government. 
“Here, take one,’ said he. ‘Oh, 
you needn’t be shy. They are 
common enough on my estates. 
Tl tell you what, though, you 
could not buy that for less than 
thirty pounds at any shop in 
London. Could she, my little 
duck? Never mind, it is no 
brighter than her eyes: Now do 
you know what she will do with 
that, Master Christie? She will 
give it to some duffer to put ina 
pin.’ 

‘She won’t do nothing of the 
kind,’ said Emily, flushing all 
over. ‘She is not such a fool.’ 
She then volunteered to tell him 


she had no sweetheart, and did 
not trouble her head about young 


men at all. He interpreted this 
to mean she was looking out for 
one. So do TI. 

* No sweetheart!’ said he; ‘and 
the prettiest girl I have seen since 
I landed: then I put in for the 
situation.’ 

Here, seeing the footman coming, 
he bestowed a most paternal kiss 
on little Christie, and saying, 
“Not a word to John, or no more 
diamonds from me; he moved 
carefully away, leaving the girl 
all in a flutter with extravagant 
hopes. 

The next moment this wolf in 
the sheepfold entered the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Staines was not there. 
He waited, and waited, and began 
to get rather uneasy, as men will 
who walk among pitfalls. 

Presently the footman came to 
say that Mrs. Staines was with 
her father, in his study, but 
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she would come to him in five; 
minutes, 

This increased his anxiety. 
What! She was taking advice of 
an older head. He began to be 
very seriously alarmed, and indeed 
had pretty well made up his mind 
to go down and gallop off, when 
the door opened, and Rosa came 
hastily in. Her eyes were very 
red with weeping. She came to 
him with both hands extended to 
him; he gave her his, timidly. 
She pressed them with such ear- 
nestness and power as he could 
not have suspected; and thanked 
him, and blessed him, with such a 
torrent of eloquence, that he hung 
his head with shame; and being 
unable to face it out, villain as he 
was, yet still artful to the core, he 
pretended to burst out crying, 
and ran out of the room, and rode 
away. 

He waited two days, and then 
called again. Rosa reproached 
him sweetly for going before she 
had half thanked him. 

‘All the better,’ said he. ‘I 
have been thanked a great deal 
too much already. Who would not 
do his best for a dying country- 
man, and fight night and day to 
save him for his wife and child 
at home? If I had succeeded, 
then I would be greedy of praise: 
but now it makes me blush; it 
makes me very sad.’ 

‘ You did your best,’ said Rosa, 
tearfully. 

‘Ah! that I did. Indeed I 
was ill for weeks after, myself, 
through the strain upon my mind, 
and the disappointment, and going 
so many nights without sleep. 
But don’t let us talk of that.’ 

‘ Do you know what my darling 
says to me in my letter? 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Would you like to see it?’ 

‘Indeed I should: but I have 
no right.’ 

‘Every right. It is the only 
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e of esteem, worth anything, 
n show you.’ 


She handed him the letter, and 
buried her own face in her hands. 

He read it, and acted the deepest 
emotion. 

He handed it back, without a 
word. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


From this time Falcon was 
always welcome at Kent Villa. 
He fascinated everybody in the 
house. He renewed his acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Lusignan, and got 
asked to stay a week in the house. 
He showed Rosa and her father 
the diamonds, and, the truth must 
be owned, they made Rosa’s eyes 
sparkle for the first time this 
eighteen months. He insinuated 
rather than declared his enormous 
wealth. 

In reply to the old man’s eager 
questions, as the large diamonds 


lay glittering on the table, and 
pointed every word, he said that 
a few of his Hottentots had found 
these for him; he had made them 
dig on a diamondiferous part of 
his estate, just by way of testing 


the matter; and this was the 
result, this,*and a much larger 
stone, for which he had received 
eight thousand pounds from Posno. 

‘If I was a young man,’ said 
Lusignan, ‘ I would go out directly, 
and dig on your estate.’ 

‘I would not let you do any- 
thing so paltry,’ said ‘ le menteur.’ 
‘Why, my dear sir, there are no 
fortunes to be made by grubbing 
for diamonds; the fortunes are 
made out of the diamonds, but 
not in that way. Now I have 
thirty thousand acres, and am just 
concluding a bargain for thirty 
thousand more, on which I happen 
to know there are diamonds in a 
sly corner. Well, of my thirty 
thousand tried acres, a hundred 
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only are diamondiferous. But I 
have four thousand thirty-foot 
claims, leased at ten shillings per 
month. Count that up.’ 

‘Why, it is twenty-four thou- 
sand pounds a year.’ 

‘ Excuse me: you must deduct 
a thousand a year for the expenses 
of collection. But that is only 
one phase of the business. I have 
a large inn upon each of the three 
great routes from the diamonds 
to the coast; and these inns are 
supplied with the produce of my 
own farms. Mark the effect of 
the diamonds on property. My 
sixty thousand acres, which are 
not diamondiferous, will very soon 
be worth as much as sixty thou- 
sand English acres, say two pounds 
the acre, per annum. That is 
under the mark, because in Africa 
the land is not burdened with poor 
rates, tithes, and all the other 
iniquities that crush the English 
landowner, as I know to my cost. 
But that is not all, sir. Would 
you believe it? even after the 
diamonds were declared, the people 
out there had so little foresight 
that they allowed me to buy land 
all round Port Elizabeth, Natal, 
and Cape Town, the three ports 
through which the world gets at 
the diamonds, and the diamonds 
get at the world. I have got a 
girdle of land round those three 
outlets, bought by the acre; in 
two years I shall sell it by the 
yard. Believe me, sir, English 
fortunes, even the largest, are 
mere child’s play, compared with 
the colossal wealth a man can 
accumulate, if he looks beyond 
these great discoveries to their 
consequences, and lets others grub 
for him. But what is the use of 
it all to me? said this Bohemian, 
with a sigh. ‘I have no taste 
for luxuries; no love of display. 
I have not even charity to dis- 
pense on a large scale; for there 
are no deserving poor out there; 
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and the poverty that springs from 
vice, that I never will encourage.’ 

John heard nearly all this, and 
took it into the kitchen; and 
henceforth Adoration was the only 
word for this prince of men, this 
rare combination of the Adonis 
and the Millionaire. 

He seldom held such discourses 
before Rosa; but talked her father 
into an impression of his bound- 
less wealth; and half reconciled 
him to Rosa’s refusal of Lord 
Tadcaster, since here was an old 
suitor, who, doubtless, with a little 
encouragement, would soon come 
on again. 

Under this impression, Mr. Lu- 
signan gave Falcon more than a 
little encouragement, and, as Rosa 
did not resist, he became a con- 
stant visitor at the villa, and was 
always there from Saturday to 
Monday. 

He exerted all his art of pleas- 
ing, and he succeeded. He was 
welcome to Rosa, and she made no 
secret of it. 

Emily threw herself in his way, 
and had many a sly talk with him, 
while he was pretending to be 
engaged with young Christie. He 
flattered her, and made her sweet 
on him, but was too much in love 
with Rosa, after his fashion, to 
flirt seriously with her. He thought 
he might want her services: so 
he worked upon her after this 
fashion; asked her if she would 
like to keep an inn. 

*‘Wouldn’t I just? said she, 
frankly. 

Then he told her that, if all 
went to his wish in England, she 
should be landlady of one of his 
inns in the Cape Colony. ‘ And 
you will get a good husband out 
there directly,’ said he. ‘ Beauty 
is a very uncommon thing in those 
parts. But I shall ask you to 
marry somebody who, can help 
you in the business—or not to 


marry at all.’ 
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‘I wish I had the inn,’ said 
Emily. ‘ Husbands are soon got 
when a girl hasn’t her face only 
to look to.’ 

‘ Well, I promise you the inn,’ 
said he, ‘and a good outfit of 
clothes, and money in both pockets, 
if you will do me a good turn 
here in England.’ 

‘ That I would, sir. But laws, 
what can a poor girl like me do 
for a rich gentleman like you?’ 

‘Can you keep a secret, Emily ?” 

* Nobody better. You try me, sir.” 

He looked at her well; saw she 
was one of those who could keep 
a secret, if she chose, and he re- 
solved to risk it. 

‘ Emily, my girl,’ said he, sadly, 
‘I am an unhappy man.’ 

‘You, sir! Why you didn’t 
ought to be.’ 

‘Iam then. I am in love; and 
cannot win her.’ 

Then he told the girl a pretty 
tender tale, that he had loved Mrs. 
Staines when she was Miss Lu- 
signan, had thought himself be- 
loved in turn, but was rejected ; 
and now, though she was a widow, 
he had not the courage to court 
her, her heart was in the grave. 
He spoke in such a broken voice 
that the girl’s good-nature fought 
against her little pique at finding 
how little he was smitten with her, 
and Falcon soon found means to 
array her cupidity on the side of 
her good-nature. He gave her a 
five-pound note to buy gloves, and 
promised her a fortune, and she 
undertook to be secret as the 
grave, and say certain things 
adroitly to Mrs. Staines. 

Accordingly, this young woman 
omitted no opportunity of dropping 
a word in favour of Falcon. For 
one thing, she said to Mrs. Staines, 
‘Mr. Falcon must be very fond of 
children,ma’am. Why, he worships 
Master Christie.’ 

‘Indeed! I have not observed 
that.’ 
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* Why no, ma’am. He is rather 
shy over it; but when he sees us 
alone, he is sure to come to us, 
and say, “Let me look at my 
child, nurse ;” and he do seem fit 
to eat him. Onst he says to me, 
“This boy is my heir, nurse.” 
What did he mean by that, 
ma’am ?” 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Is he any kin to you, ma’am?’ 

‘None whatever. You must 
have misunderstood him. You 
-should not repeat all that people 
say.’ 

‘No, ma’am; only I did think 
it so odd. Poor gentleman, I 
don’t think he is happy, for all 
his money.’ 

‘He is too good to be unhappy 
all his life.’ 

* So I think, ma’am.’ 

These conversations were always 
short, for Rosa, though she was 
too kind and gentle to snub the 
girl, was also too delicate to give 
the least encouragement to her 


p. 

But Rosa’s was a mind that 
could be worked upon, and these 
short but repeated eulogies were 
not altogether without effect. 

At last the insidious Falcon, by 
not making his approaches in a 
way to alarm her, acquired her 
friendship as well as her grati- 
tude; and, in short, she got used 
to him and liked him. Not being 
bound by any limit of fact what- 
ever, he entertained her, and took 
her out of herself a little by ex- 
temporaneous pictures; he told 
her all his thrilling adventures 
by flood and field, not one of 
which had ever occurred, yet he 
made them all sound like truth; 
he invented strange characters, 
and set them talking; he went 
after great whales, and harpooned 
one, which slapped his boat into 
fragments with one stroke of its 
tail; then died, and he hung on 
by the harpoon protruding from 
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the carcase till a ship came and 
picked him up. He shot a lion 
that was carrying off his favourite 
Hottentot. He encountered another, 
wounded him with both barrels, 
was seized, and dragged along the 
ground, and gave himself up for 
lost, but kept firing his revolver 
down the monster’s throat till at 
last he sickened him, and so 
escaped out of death’s maw; he 
did not say how he had fired in 
the air, and ridden fourteen miles 
on end, at the bare sight of a lion’s 
cub; but to compensate that one 
reserve, plunged into a raging 
torrent and saved a drowning 
woman by her long hair, which 
he caught in his teeth; he rode a 
race on an ostrich against a friend 
on a zebra which went faster, but 
threw his rider and screamed with 
rage at not being able to eat him ; 
he, Falcon, having declined to run, 
unless his friend’s zebra was 
muzzled. He fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked, and shot a wild 
elephant in the eye; and all this 
he enlivened with pictorial de- 
scriptions of no mean beauty, and 
as like South Africa as if it had 
been feu George Robins advertis- 
ing that Continent for sale. 

In short, never was there a 
more voluble and interesting liar 
by word of mouth, and never was 
there a@ more agreeable creature 
interposed between a bereaved 
widow and her daily grief and 
regrets. He took her a little out 
of herself, and did her good. 

At last, such was the charm of 
infinite lying, she missed him on 
the days he did not come, and 
was brighter when he did come 
and lie. 

Things went smoothly, and so 
pleasantly, that he would gladly 
have prolonged this form of court- 
ship for a month or two longer, 
sooner than risk a premature 
declaration. But more than one 
cause drove him toa bolder course ; 
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his passion, which increased in 
violence by contact with its beauti- 
ful object, and also a great un- 
easiness he felt at not hearing 
from Phebe. This silence was 
ominous. He and she knew each 
other, and what the other was 
capable of. He knew she was the 
woman to cross the seas after him, 
if Staines left the diggings and 
any explanation took place that 
might point to his whereabouts. 

These double causes precipi- 
tated matters, and at last he began 
to throw more devotion into his 
manner; and, having so prepared 
her for a few days, he took his 
opportunity and said, one day, 
‘ We are both unhappy. Give me 
the right to console you.’ 

She coloured high, and said, 
‘ You have consoled me more than 
all the world. But there is a 
limit; always will be.’ 

One less adroit would have 
brought her to the point; but this 
artist only sighed, and let .the 
arrow rankle. By this means he 
out-fenced her; for now she had 
listened to a declaration and not 
stopped it short. 

He played melancholy for a day 
or two, and then he tried her 
another way. He said, ‘I pro- 
mised your dying husband to be 
your protector, and a father to 
his child. I see but one way to 
keep my word, and that gives me 
courage to speak—without that I 
never could. Rosa, I loved you 
years ago, I am unmarried for 
your sake. Let me be your hus- 
band, and a father to your child.’ 

Rosa shook her head. ‘I could 
not marry again. I esteem you, 
I am very grateful to you: and I 
know I behaved ill to you before. 
If I could marry again, it would 
be you. But I cannot. Oh never, 
never.’ 

‘Then we are both to be un- 
happy all our days.’ 

‘I shall, as I ought to be. You 
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will not, I hope. I shall miss you 
sadly; but, for all that, I advise 
you to leave me. You will carry 
my everlasting gratitude, go where 
you will; that and my esteem are 
all I have to give.’ 

‘I will go,’ said he; ‘and I 
hope he who is gone will forgive 
my want of courage.’ 

‘He who is gone took my pro- 
mise never to marry again.’ 

‘ Dying men see clearer. I am 
sure he wished—no matter. It 
is too delicate.’ He kissed her 
hand and went out, a picture of 
dejection. 

Mrs. Staines shed a tear for 
him. i 

Nothing was heard of him for 
several days; and Rosa pitied him 
more and more, and felt a certain 
discontent with herself, and doubt 
whether she had done right. 

Matters were in this state, when 
one morning Emily came scream- 
ing in from the garden, ‘ The 
child!—Master Christie !—Where 
is he ?—Where is he?’ 

The house was alarmed. The 
garden searched, the adjoining 
paddock. The child was gone. 

Emily was examined, and owned, 
with many sobs and hysterical 
cries, that she had put him down 
in the summer-house for a minute, 
while she went to ask the gardener 
for some balm, balm tea being a 
favourite drink of hers. ‘ But 
there was nobody near that I saw,’ 
she sobbed. 

Further inquiry proved, how- 
ever, that a tall gipsy woman had 
been seen prowling about that 
morning; and suspicion instantly 
fastened on her. Servants were 
sent out right and left ; but nothing 
discovered; and the agonised 
mother, terrified out of her wits, 
had Falcon telegraphed to im- 
mediately. 

He came galloping down that 
very evening, and heard the story. 
He galloped into Gravesend, and, 
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after seeing the police, sent word 
out he should advertise. He 
placarded Gravesend with rewards, 
and a reward of a thousand pounds, 
the child to be brought to him, 
and no questions asked. 

Meantime the police and many 
of the neighbouring gentry came 
about the miserable mother with 
their vague ideas. 

Down comes Falcon again next 
day; tells what he has done, and 
treats them all with contempt. 
* Don’t you be afraid, Mrs. Staines,’ 
said he. ‘ You will get him back. 
I have taken the sure way. This 
sort of rogues dare not go near 
the police, and the police can’t 
find them. You have no enemies; 
it is only some woman that has 
fancied a beautiful child. Well, 
she can have them by the score, 
for a thousand pounds.’ 

He was the only one with a 
real idea: the woman saw it, and 
clung to him. He left late at 
night. 

Next morning out came the 
advertisements, and -he sent her 
a handful by special messenger. 
His zeal and activity kept her 
bereaved heart from utter despair. 

At eleven that night came a 
telegraph :— 


‘Ihave got him. Coming down 
by special train.’ 


Then what a burst of joy and 


gratitude! The very walls of the 
house seemed to ring with it as 
a harp rings with music. A special 
train, too! he would not let the 
mother yearn all night. 

At one in the morning, he drove 
up with the child and a hired 
nurse. 

Imagine the scene! Themother’s 
screams of joy, her furious kisses, 
her cooing, her tears, and all the 
miracles of nature at such a time. 
The servants all mingled with 
their employers in the general 
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rapture, and Emily, who was pale 
as death, cried and sobbed, and 
said, ‘Oh, ma’am, I'll never let 
him out of my sight again, no, 
not for one minute.’ Falcon made 
her a signal, and went out. She 
met him in the garden. 

She was much agitated, and 
cried, ‘Oh, you did well to bring 
him to-day. I could not have kept 
it another hour. I’m a wretch!’ 

‘ You are a good kind girl; and 
here’s the fifty pounds I promised 
you.’ 

* Well, and I have earned it.’ 

* Of course you have. Meet me 
in the garden to-morrow morning, 
and I’ll show you you have done 
a kind thing to your mistress, as 
well as me. And, as for the fifty 
pounds, that is nothing; do you 
hear? it is nothing at all, com- 
pared with what I will do for you, 
if you will be true to me, and hold 
your tongue.’ 

‘Oh! as for that, my tongue 
shan’t betray you, nor shame me. 
You are a gentleman, and I do 
think you love her, or I would not 
help you.’ 

So she salved her nursemaid’s 
conscience—with the help of the 
fifty pounds. 

The mother was left to her rap- 
ture that night. In the morning 
Falcon told his tale. 

‘ At two p.m. a man had called 
on him, and had produced one of 
his advertisements, and had asked 
him if that was all square—no 
bobbies on the lurk. “ All square, 
my fine fellow.” “ Well,” said he, 
“I suppose you are a _ gentle- 
man.” “Tam of that opinion too.” 
“ Well, sir,” says he, “I know a 
party as has found a young gent 
as comes werry nigh your adver- 
tisement.” “It will be a very 
lucky find to that party,” I said, 
“ if he is on thesquare.” “ Oh, we 
are always on the square, when 
the blunt is put down.” “The 
blunt for the child, when you like, 
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and where you like,” said I. “ You 
are the right sort,” said he. “I 
am,” replied I. “ Will you come 
and see if it is all right?” said he. 
“In a minute,” said I. Stepped 
into my bedroom, and loaded my 
six-shooter.’ 

* What is that ? said Lusignan. 

‘A revolver with six barrels: 
by-the-by, the very same I killed 
the lion with. Ugh! I never think 
of that scene, without feeling a 
little quiver; and my nerves are 
pretty good, too. Well, he took me 
into an awful part of the town, 
down a filthy close, into some 
boozing ken—I beg pardon, some 
thieves’ public-house.’ 

‘Oh, my dear friend,’ said Rosa, 
‘were you not frightened ?’ 

‘ Shall I tell you the truth, or 
play the hero? I think I'll tell 
you the truth. I felt a little 
frightened, lest they should get 
my money and my life, without my 
getting my godson: that is what I 
call him now. Well, two ugly degs 
came in, and said, “Let us see 
the flimsies, before you see the 
kid.” 

‘“That is rather sharp practice, I 
think,” said I; “however, here’s the 
swag, and here’s the watch-dog.” 
So I put down the notes, and my 
hand over them with my revolver 
cocked, and ready to fire.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said Rosa, pantingly. 
* Ah, you were a match for them.’ 

* Well, Mrs. Staines, if I was 
writing you a novel, I suppose I 
should tell you the rogues recoiled; 
but the truth is they only laughed, 
and were quite pleased. “Swell’s 
in earnest,” said one. “ Jem, show 
the kid.” Jem whistled, and in 
came a great tall black gipsy 
woman, with the darling. My 
heart was in my mouth, but I 
would not let them see it. I said, 
“Tt is all right. Take half the 
notes here, and half at the door.” 
They agreed, and then I did it 
quick, walked to the door, took 
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the child, gave them the odd notes, 
and made off as fast as I could: 
hired a nurse at the hospital— 
and the rest you know.’ 

* Papa,’ said Rosa, with enthu- 
siasm, ‘ there is but one man in 
England who would have got me 
back my child; and this is he.’ 

When they were alone, Falcon 
told her she had said words that 
had gladdened his very heart. 
‘You admit I can carry out one 
half of his wishes ?’ said he. 

Mrs. Staines said ‘ Yes:’ then 
coloured bigh: then, to turn it 
off, said, ‘ But I cannot allow you 
to lose that large sum of money. 
You must let me repay you.’ 

‘ Large sum of money!’ said he. 
‘It is no more to me than sixpence 
to most people. I don’t know 
what to do with my money; and I 
never shall know, unless you will 
make a sacrifice of your own feel- 
ings, to the wishes of the dead. 
Oh, Mrs. Staines—Rosa, do pray 
consider that a man of that wis- 
dom sees the future, and gives 
wise advice. Sure am I that, if 
you could overcome your natural 
repugnance to a second marriage, 
it would be the best thing for your 
little boy—I love him already as 
if he were my own—and, in time, 
would bring you peace, and com- 
fort, and some day, years hence, 
even happiness. You are my only 
love: yet I should never have 
come to you again, if he had not 
sent me. Do consider how strange 
it all is, and what it points to, and 
don’t let me have the misery of 
losing you again, when you can 
do no better now, alas, than re- 
ward my fidelity.’ 

She was much moved at this 
artful appeal, and said, ‘If I was 
sure I was obeying his will. But 
how can I feel that, when we both 
promised never to wed again ?” 

‘ A man’s dying words are more 
sacred than any other. You have 
his letter.’ 
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‘Yes, but he does not say 
“ marry + oe 

* That 
though.’ 

* How can you say that? 
can you know? 

‘ Because I put the words he 
said to me together with that short 
line to you. Mind, I don’t say 
that he did not exaggerate my 
poor merits; on the contrary, I 
think he did. But I declare to 


is what he meant, 


How 


you that he did hope I should. 


take charge of you and your child. 
Right or wrong, it was his wish-: 
so pray do not deceive yourself on 
that point.’ 

This made more impression on 
her than anything else he could 
say, and she said, ‘I promise you 
one thing: I will never marry any 
man but you.’ 

Instead of pressing her further, 
as an inferior artist would, he 
broke into raptures, kissed her 
hand tenderly, and was in such 
high spirits, and so voluble all day, 
that she smiled sweetly on him, 


and thought to herself, ‘ Poor soul ! 
how happy I could make him with 
a word!’ 

As he was always watching her 
face—a practice he carried further 
than any male person living—he 


divined that sentiment, and 
wrought upon it so, that at last 
he tormented her into saying she 
would marry him some day. 

When he had brought her to 
that, he raged inwardly, to think 
he had not two years to work in: 
for it was evident she would marry 
him in time. But no, it had taken 
him more than four months, close 
siege, to bring her to that. No 
word from Phebe. An ominous 
dread hung over his own soul. 
His wife would be upon him, or, 
worse still, her brother Dick, who, 
he knew, would beat him to a 
mummy on the spot; or, worst of 
all, the husband of Rosa Staines, 
who would kill him, or fling him 
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into a prison. He must make a 
push. 

In this emergency he used his 
ally, Mr. Lusignan; he told him 
Mrs. Staines had promised to marry 
him, but at some distant date. 
This would not do: he must look 
after his enormous interests in the 
colony, and he was so much in 
love, he could not leave her. 

The old gentleman was despe- 
rately fond of Falcon, and bent on 
the match, and he actually con- 
sented to give his daughter, what 
Falcon called, a little push. 

The little push was a very great 
one, I think. 

It consisted in directing the 
clergyman to call in church the 
banns of marriage between Regi- 
nald Falcon and Rosa Staines. 

They were both in church to- 
gether when this was done. Rosa 
all but screamed, and then turned 
red as fire, and white as a ghost, 
by turns. She never stood up again 
all the service; and, in going 
home, refused Falcon’s arm, and 
walked swiftly home by herself. 
Not that she had the slightest in- 
tention of passing this monstrous 
thing by in silence. On the con- 
trary, her wrath was boiling over, 
and so hot that she knew she 
should make a scene in the street, 
if she said a word there. 

Once inside the house, she 
turned on Falcon, with a white 
cheek and a flashing eye, and said, 
‘Follow me, sir, if you please.’ 
She led the way to her father’s 
study. ‘ Papa,’ said she, ‘I throw 
myself on your protection. Mr. 
Falcon has affronted me.’ 

‘Oh, Rosa!’ cried Falcon, af- 
fecting utter dismay. 

‘ Publicly—publicly: he has had 
the banns of marriage cried in the 
church, without my permission.’ 

* Don’t raise your voice so loud, 
child. All the house will hear 
you.’ 

‘ I choose all the house to hear 
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me. I will not endure it. I will 
never marry you now—never.’ 

* Rosa, my child,’ said Lusignan, 
* you need not scold poor Falcon, 
for I am the culprit. It was I who 
ordered the banns to be cried.’ 

‘Oh! papa, you had no right to 
do such a thing as that.’ 

‘I think I had. I exercised 
parental authority for once, and for 
your good, and for the good of a 
true and faithful lover of yours, 
whom you jilted once, and now 
you trifle with his affection and 
his interests. He loves you too 
well to leave you; yet you know 
his vast estates and interests re- 
quire his supervision.’ 

‘ That for his vast estates!’ said 
Rosa, contemptuously. ‘I am not 
to be driven to the altar like this, 
when my heart is in the grave. 
Don’t you do it again, papa, or I'll 
get up and forbid the banns; 
affront for affront.’ 

* I should like to see that,’ said 
the old gentleman, drily. ; 

Rosa vouchsafed no reply, bu 
swept out of the room, with burn- 
ing cheeks and glittering eyes, and 
was not seen all day, would not 
dine with them, in spite of three 
humble deprecating notes Falcon 
sent her. 

‘ Let the spiteful cat alone,’ said 
old Lusignan. ‘ You and I will 
dine together in peace and 
quiet.’ 

It was a dull dinner; but Falcon 
took advantage of the opportunity, 
impregnated the father with his 
views, and got him to promise to 
have the banns cried next Sunday. 
He consented. 

Rosa learned next Sunday morn- 
ing that this was to be done, and 
her courage failed her. She did 
not go to church at all. 

She cried a great deal, and sub- 
mitted to violence, as your true 
women are too apt todo. They 
had compromised her, and so con- 
quered her. The permanent feel- 
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ings of gratitudeand esteem caused 
a reaction after her passion, and 
she gave up open resistance as 
hopeless. 

Falcon renewed his visits, and 
was received with the mere sullen 
languor of a woman who has 
given in. 

The banns were cried a third 
time. 

Then the patient Rosa bought 
laudanum enough to reunite her 
to her Christopher, in spite of them 
all; and, having provided herself 
with this resource, became more 
cheerful, and even kind and caress- 
ing. 

She declined to name the day at 
present, and that was awkward. 
Nevertheless the conspirators felt 
sure they should tire her out into 
doing that, before long; for they 
saw their way clear, and she was 
perplexed in the extreme. 

In her perplexity, she used to 
talk to a certain beautiful star she 
called her Christopher. She loved 
to fancy he was now an inhabitant 
of that bright star; and often on 
a clear night she would look up, 
and beg for guidance from this 
star. This I consider foolish: but 
then I am old and sceptical; she 
was still young and innocent, and 
sorely puzzled to know her hus- 
band’s real will. 

I don’t suppose the star had 
anything to do with it, except as a 
focus of her thoughts ; but one fine 
night, after a long inspection of 
Christopher’s star, she dreamed a 
dream. She thought that a lovely 
wedding dress hung over a chair, 
that a crown of.diamonds as large 
as almonds sparkled ready for 
her on the dressing-table, and she 
was undoing her black gown, and 
about to take it off, when suddenly 
the diamonds began to pale, and 
the white satin dress to melt away, 
and in its place there rose a pale 
face and a long beard, and Chris- 
topher Staines stood before her, 
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and said quietly,‘ Is this how you 
keep your vow?’ Then he sank 
slowly, and the white dress was 
black, and the diamonds were jet; 
and she awoke, with his gentle 
words of remonstrance, and his 
very tones ringing in her ear. 

This dream, co-operating with 
her previous agitation and mis- 
givings, shook her very much; she 
did not come downstairs till near 
dinner-time ; and both her father, 
and Falcon, who came as a matter 
of course to spend his Sunday, 
were struck with her appearance. 
She was pale, gloomy, morose, and 
had an air of desperation about 
her. 

Faleon would not see it; he 
knew that it is safest to let her 
sex alone, when they look like that ; 
and then the storm sometimes sub- 
sides of itself. 

After dinner, Rosa retired early; 
and soon she was heard walking 
rapidly up and down the dressing- 
room. 

This was quite unusual, and 
made a noise. 

Papa Lusignan thought it in- 
considerate; and, after a while, 
remarking, gently, that he was not 
particularly fond of noise, he pro- 
posed they should smoke the pipe 
of peace on the lawn. 

They did so; but after a while, 
finding that Falcon was not smok- 
ing, he said, ‘ Don’t let me detain 
you. Rosa is alone.’ 

Falcon took the hint, and went 
to the drawing-room. Rosa met 
him on the stairs, with a scarf over 
her shoulders. ‘I must speak to 
papa,’ said she. ‘ Where is he ? 

‘He is on the lawn, dear Rosa,’ 
said Falcon, in his most dulcet 
tones. He was sure of his ally, 
and very glad to use him as a 
buffer to receive the first shock. 

So he went into the drawing- 
room, where all the lights were 
burning, and quietly took up a 
book. But he did not read a line; 
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he was too occupied in trying to 
read his own future. 

The mean villain, who is inca- 
pable of remorse, is, of all men, 
most capable of fear. His villainy 
had, to all appearance, reached the 
goal; for he felt sure that all 
Rosa’s struggles would, sooner or 
later, succumb to her sense of gra- 
titude and his strong will and 
patient temper. But, when the 
victory was won, what a life! He 
must fly with her to some foreign 
country, pursued from pillar to 
post by an enraged husband, and 
by the offended law. And, if he 
escaped the vindictive foe a year 
or two, how could he escape that 
other enemy he knew, and dreaded 
—poverty ? He foresaw he should 
come to hate the woman he was 
about to wrong, and she would in- 
stantly revenge herself, by making 
him an exile and, soon or late, a 
prisoner, or a pauper. 

While these misgivings battled 
with his base, but ardent passion, 
strange things were going on out 
of doors—but they will be best 
related in another sequence of 
events, to which, indeed, they 
fairly belong. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Staines and Mrs. Falcon landed 
at Plymouth, and went up to town 
by the same train. They parted in 
London, Staines to go down to 
Gravesend, Mrs. Falcon to visit her 
husband’s old haunts, and see if 
she could find him. : 

She did not find him; but she 
heard of him, and learned that he 
always went down to Gravesend 
from Saturday till Monday. 

Notwithstanding all she had said 
to Staines, the actual information 
startled her, and gave her a turn. 
She was obliged to sit down, for 
her knees seemed to give way. It 
was but a momentary weakness. 
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She was now a wife and a mother, 
and had her rights. She said to 
herself, ‘ My rogue has turned that 
poor woman’s head long before 
this, no doubt. But I shall go 
down and just bring him away by 
the ear.’ 

For once her bitter indignation 
overpowered every other sentiment, 
and she lost no time, but, late as 
it was, went down to Gravesend, 
ordered a private sitting-room and 
bedroom for the night, and took a 
fly to Kent Villa. 

But Christopher Staines had the 
start of her. He had already gone 
down to Gravesend with his carpet 
bag, left it at the inn, and walked 
to Kent Villa that lovely summer 
night, the happiest husband in 
England. 

His heart had never for one in- 
stant been disturbed by Mrs. Fal- 
con’s monstrous suspicion; he 
looked on her as a@ monomaniac; 
a sensible woman insane on one 
point, her husband. ‘ 

When he reached the villa, how- 


ever, he thought it prudent to 
make sure that Falcon had come 
to England at all, and discharged 


his commission. He would not 
run the risk, small as he thought 
it, of pouncing unexpected on 
his Rosa, being taken for a ghost, 
and terrifying her, or exciting her 
to madness. 

Now the premises of Kent Villa 
were admirably adapted to what 
they call in war a reconnoissance. 
The lawn was studded with lau- 
restinus and other shrubs that had 
grown magnificently in that Kent- 
ish air. 

Staines had no sooner set his 
foot on the lawn, than he heard 
voices: he crept towards them 
from bush to bush; and, standing 
in impenetrable shade, he saw in 
the clear moonlight two figures— 
Mr. Lusignan and Reginald Falcon. 

These two dropped out only a 
word or two at intervals ; but what 
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they did say struck Staines as 
odd. For one thing, Lusignan re- 
marked, ‘I suppose you will want 
to go back to the Cape. Such 
enormous estates as yours will 
want looking after.’ 

* Enormous estates!’ said Staines 
to himself. ‘Then they must have 
grown very fast in a few months.’ 

‘Oh yes!’ said Falcon; ‘ but I 
think of showing her a little of 
Europe first.’ 

Staines thought this still more 
mysterious; he waited to hear 
more, but the succeeding remarks 
were of an ordinary kind. 

He noticed, however, that Falcon 
spoke of his wife by her Christian 
name, and that neither party men- 
tioned Christopher Staines. He 
seemed quite out of their little 
world. 

He began to feel a strange chill 
creep down him. 

Presently Falcon went off to join 
Rosa; and Staines thought it was 
quite time to ask the old gentle- 
man whether Falcon had executed 
his commission, or not. 

He was only hesitating how to 
do it, not liking to pounce in the 
dark on a man who abhorred 
everything like excitement, when 
Rosa herself came flying out in 
great agitation. 

Oh! the thrill he felt at the 
sight of her! With all his self- 
possession, he would have sprung 
forward and taken her in his arms 
with a mighty cry of love, if she 
had not immediately spoken words 
that rooted him to the spot with 
horror. But she came with the 
words in her very mouth: ‘ Papa, 
I am come to tell you I cannot, 
and will not marry Mr. Falcon.’ 

‘Oh yes, you will, my dear.’ 

‘Never! I'll die sooner. Not 
that you will care for that. I tell 
you, I saw my Christopher last 
night—in a dream. He had a 
beard; but I saw him, oh so 
plain: and he said, “ Is this the 
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way you keep your promise?” 
That is enough for me. I have 
prayed, again and again, to his 
star, for light. Iam so perplexed 
and harassed by you all, and you 
make me believe what you like. 
Well, I have had a revelation. It 
is not my poor lost darling’s wish 
I should wed again. I don’t be- 
lieve Mr. Falcon any more. I hear 
nothing but lies by day. The 
truth comes to my bed-side at 
night. I will not marry this 
man.’ 

* Consider, Rosa, your credit is 
pledged. You must not be always 
jilting him heartlessly. Dreams! 
nonsense. There—I love peace. 
It is no use your storming at me; 
rave to the moon and the stars, if 
you like, and when you have done, 
do pray come in, and behave like 
a rational woman, who has pledged 
her faith to an honourable man, 
and a man of vast estates—a man 
that nursed your husband in his 
last illness, found your child, at a 
great expense, when you had lost 
him, and merits eternal gratitude, 
not eternal jilting. I have no 
patience with you.’ 

The old gentleman retired in 
high dudgeon. 

Staines stood in the black shade 
of his cedar-tree, rooted to the 
ground by this revelation of male 
villainy and female credulity. 

He did not know what on earth 
to do. He wanted to kill Falcon, 
but not to terrify his own wife to 
death. It was now too clear she 
thought he was dead. 

Rosa watched her father’s re- 
tiring figure out of sight. ‘ Very 
well,’ said she, clenching her teeth; 
then suddenly she turned, and 
looked up to heaven. ‘Do you 
hear?’ said she, ‘my Christie’s 
star? I am a poor perplexed 
creature. I asked you for 4 sign: 
and that very night I saw him in 
a dream. Why should I marry, 
out of gratitude? Why should I 


marry one man, when 1 love 
another? What does it matter 
his being dead? I love him too 
well to be wife to any living man. 
They persuade me, they coax me, 
they pull me, they push me. I 
see they will make me. ButI will 
outwit them. See—see!’ and she 
held up a little phial in the moon- 
light. ‘This shall cut the knot 
for me: this shall keep me true to 
my Christie, and save me from 
breaking promises I ought never 
to have made. This shall unite 
me once more with him I killed, 
and loved.’ 

She meant she would kill her- 
self the night before the wedding, 
which perhaps she would not, and 
perhaps she would. Who can tell ? 
The weak are violent. But Chris- 
topher, seeing the poison so near 
her lips, was perplexed, took two 
strides, wrenched it out of her 
hand, with a snarl of rage, and 
instantly plunged into the shade 


in. 

Rosa uttered a shriek, and flew 
into the house. 

The farther she got, the more 
terrified she became, and soon 
Christopher heard her screaming 
in the drawing-room in an alarm- 
ing way. They were like the 
screams of the insane. 

He got terribly anxious, and 
followed her. All the doors were 
open. 

As he went upstairs, he heard 
her cry, ‘ His ghost! his ghost! I 
have seen his ghost! No,no. I 
feel his hand upon my arm now. 
A beard! and so he had in the 
dream. He isalive. My darling 
is alive. You have deceived me. 
You are an impostor—a villain. 
Out of the house this moment, or 
he shall kill you.’ 

‘Are you mad? cried Falcon. 
* How can he be alive, when I saw 
him dead ? 

This was too much. Staines 
gave the door a blow with his arm, 
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and strode into the apartment, 
looking white and tremendous. 

Falcon saw death’ in his face; 
gave a shriek, drew his revolver, 
and fired at him with as little aim 
as he had at the lioness; then 
made for the open window, Staines 
seized a chair, followed him and 
hurled it at him, and the chair 
and the man went through the 
window together, and then there 
was a strange thud heard outside. 

Rosa gave a loud scream, and 
swooned away. 

Staines laid his wife flat on the 
floor, got the women about her, 
and at last she began to give the 
usual signs of returning life. 

Staines said, to the oldest 
woman there, ‘If she sees me, she 
will go off again. Carry her to 
her room ; and tell her, by degrees, 
that I am alive.’ 

All this time Papa Lusignan 
had sat trembling and whimpering 
in a chair, moaning, ‘This is a 
painful scene—very painful.’ But 
at last an idea struck him—‘ Wuy 
YOU HAVE ROBBED THE OFFICE!’ 

Scarcely was Mrs. Staines out of 
the room, when a fly drove up, 
and this was immediately followed 
by violent and continuous scream- 
ing close under the window. 

* Oh dear!’ sighed Papa Lusig- 
nan. 
They ran down, and found Fal- 
con impaled at full length on the 
spikes of the villa, and Phebe 
screaming over him, and trying in 
vain to lift him off them. He had 
struggled a little, in silent terror, 
but had then fainted from fear and 
loss of blood, and, lying rather 
inside the rails, which were high, 
he could not be extricated from 
the outside. 

As soon as his miserable con- 
dition was discovered, the servants 
ran down into the kitchen, and so 
up to the rails by the area steps. 
These rails had caught him; one 
had gone clean through his arm, 
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the other had penetrated the fleshy 
part of the thigh, and a third 
pierced his ear. 

They got him off; but he was 
insensible, and the place drenched 
with his blood. 

Phoebe clutched Staines by the 
arm. ‘Let me know the worst,’ 
said she. ‘Is he dead? 

Staines examined him, and said, 
* No.’ 

* Can you save him ?’ 

‘tf 

* Yes. Who can, if you cannot? 
Oh, have mercy on me!’ and she 
went on her knees to him, and put 
her forehead on his knees. 

He was touched by her simple 
faith; and the noble traditions of 
his profession sided with his gra- 
titude to this injured woman. 
* Mrs. Falcon,’ said he, ‘I will do 
my best, for your sake.’ 

He took immediate steps for 
stanching the blood: and the fly 
carried Phoebe and her villain to 
the inn at Gravesend. 

Falcon came to on the road; 
but, finding himself alone with 
Phoebe, shammed unconsciousness 
of everything but pain. 

Staines, being thoroughly en- 
raged with Rosa, yet remembering 
his solemn vow never to abuse her 
again, saw her father, and told him 
to tell her he should think over 
her conduct quietly, not wishing 
to be harder upon her than she 
deserved. 

Rosa, who had been screaming, 
and crying for joy, ever since she 
came to her senses, was not so 
much afflicted at this message as 
one might have expected. He was 
alive, and all things else were 
trifles. 

Nevertheless, when day after day 
went by, and not even a line from 
Christopher, she began to fear he 
would cast her off entirely; the 
more so as she heard he was now 
and then at Gravesend to visit 
Mrs. Falcon at the inn. 








While matters were thus, Uncle 
Philip burst on her like a bomb. 
‘He is alive! he is alive! he is 
And they had a cuddle 


alive!’ 
over it. 

* Oh, Uncle Philip! 
seen him ? 

‘Seen him? Yes. He caught 
me on the hop, just as I came in 
from Italy. I took him for a 
ghost.’ 

‘ Oh, weren’t you frightened ” 

* Not a bit. I don’t mind ghosts. 
I’d have half a dozen to dinner 
every day, if I might choose ’em. 
I couldn’t stand stupid ones. But 
I say, his temper isn’t improved 
by all this dying: he is in an 
awful rage with you; and what 
for?” 

* Oh, uncle, what for? 
T’m the vilest of women !’ 

‘ Vilest of fiddlesticks! It’s his 
fault, not yours. Shouldn’t have 
died. It's always a dangerous ex- 
periment.’ 

‘Ishall die if he will not for- 
give me. Hekeeps away from me, 
and from his child.’ 

‘Til tell you. He heard, in 
Gravesend, your banns had been 
cried: that has moved the peevish 
fellow’s bile.’ ; 

‘It was done without my con- 
sent. Papa will tell you so: and 
oh, uncle, if you knew the arts, 
the forged letter in my darling’s 
hand, the way he wrought on me. 
Oh, villain! villain! Uncle, for- 
give your poor silly niece, that 
the world is too wicked and too 
clever for her to live in.’ 

*‘ Because you are too 
and innocent,’ said Uncle Philip. 
‘There, don’t you be downhearted. 
I'll soon bring you two together 
again: a couple of ninnies. I'll 
tell you what is the first thing. 


Have you 


Because 


You must come and live with me.” 


Come at once, bag and baggage. 
He won’t show here, the sulky 
brute.’ 

Philip Staines had a large house 
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in Cavendish Square, a crusty old 
patient, like himself, had left him. 
It was his humour to live in a 
corner of this mansion, though the 
whole was capitally furnished by 
his judicious purchases at auctions. 

He gave Rosa, and her boy, and 
his nurse, the entire first floor, and 
told her she was there for life. 
‘Look here,’ said he, ‘this last 
affair has opened my eyes. Such 
women as you are the sweeteners 
of existence. You leave my roof 
no more. Your husband will make 
the same discovery. Let him run 
about and be miserable a bit. He 
will have to come to book.’ 

She shook her head sadly. 

* My Christopher will never say 
a harsh word tome. All the worse 
for me. He will quietly abandon 
a creature so inferior to him.’ 

* Stuff!’ 

Now she was always running to 
the window, in hope that Christo- 
pher would call on his uncle, and 
that she might see him; and one 
day she gave a scream so eloquent, 
Philip knew what it meant. ‘ Get 
you behind that screen, you and 
your boy,’ said he, ‘ and be as still 
as mice. Stop—give me that letter 
the scoundrel forged, and the 
ring.’ 

This was hardly done, and Rosa 
out of sight, and trembling from 
head to foot, when Christopher 
was announced. Philip received 
him very affectionately, but wasted 
no time. ‘Been to Kent Villa 
yet? 

‘ No,’ was the grim reply. 

* Why not? 

* Because I have sworn never to 
say an angry word to her again; 
and, if I was to go there, I should 
say a good many angry ones. Oh! 
when I think that her folly drove 
me to sea, to do my best for her, 
and that I was nearer death for 
that woman than ever man was, 
and lost my reason, for her, and 
went through toil, privations, 
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hunger, exile, mainly for her, and 
then to find the banns cried in 
open church, with that scoundrel 
—say no more, uncle. I shall 
never reproach her, and never for- 
give her.’ 

* She was deceived.’ 

‘ [don’t doubt that ; but nobody 
has a right to be so great a fool as 
all that.’ 

‘It was not her folly, but her 
innocence that was imposed on. 
You a philosopher, and not know 
that wisdom itself is sometimes 
imposed on and deceived by cun- 
ning folly! Have you forgotten 
your Milton ?— 


* At Wisdom’s gate Suspicion sleeps, 
And deems no ill where no ill seems.” 


Come, come; are you sure you are 
not a little to blame? Did you 
write home the moment you found 
you were not dead ?” 

Christopher coloured high. 

* Evidently not,’ said the keen 
old man, ‘ Aha! my fine fellow, 


have I found the flaw in your own 


armour ?” 

‘I did wrong, but it was for 
her. I sinned—for her. I could 
not bear her to be without money ; 
and I knew the insurance—I 
sinned for her. She has sinned 
against me.’ 

‘ And she had much better have 
sinned against God—hadn’t she ? 
He is more forgiving than we per- 
fect creatures, that cheat insurance 
companies. And so, my fine fellow, 
you hid the truth from her for two 
or three months.’ 

No answer. 

‘Strike off those two or three 
months; would the banns have 
ever been cried ?” 

‘ Well, uncle,’ said Christopher, 
hard pressed, ‘I am glad she has 
got a champion; and I hope you 
will always keep your eye on her.’ 

* I mean to.’ 

* Good morning.’ 

‘No; don’t be in a hurry. I 
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have something else to say, not so 
provoking. Do you know the arts 
by which she was made to believe 
you wished her to marry again ?’ 

‘ I wished her to marry again! 
Are you mad, uncle?” 

‘ Whose handwriting is on this 
envelope ?” 

* Mine, to be sure.’ 

* Now read the letter.’ 

Christopher read the forged 
letter. 

‘ Oh, monstrous!’ 

‘ This was given her with your 
ruby ring, and a tale so artful that 
nothing we read about the devil 
comes near it. This was what did 
it. The Earl of Tadcaster brought 
her title, and wealth, and love.’ 

‘ What, he too! The little cub 
I saved, and lost myself for— 
blank him! blank him!’ 

‘ Why, you stupid ninny; you 
forget you were dead; and he 
could not help loving her: how 
could he? Well, but you see she 
refused him; and why? because 
he came without a forged letter 
from you. Do you doubt her love 
for you? 

‘Of course I do. She never 
loved me as I loved her.’ 

* Christopher, don’t you say that 
before me, or you and I shall 
quarrel. Poor girl! she lay, in my 
sight, as near death for you as you 
were for her. I'll show you some- 
thing.’ 

He went to a cabinet, and took 
out a silver paper; he unpinned 
it, and laid Rosa’s beautiful black 
hair upon her husband’s knees. 
‘Look at that, you hard-hearted 
brute!’ he roared to Christopher, 
who sat, anything but hard- 
hearted, his eyes filling fast, at 
the sad proof of his wife's love 
and suffering. 

Rosa could bear no more. She 
came out with her boy in her 
hand. ‘Oh, uncle, do not speak 
harshly to him, or you will kill me 
quite.’ 

P 
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She came across the room, a pic- 
ture of timidity and penitence, 
with her whole eloquent body bent 
forward at an angle. She kneeled 
at his knees, with streaming eyes, 
and held her boy up to him: 

«* Plead for your poor mother, my 
darling; she mourns’ her fault, 
and will never excuse it.’ 

The cause was soon decided. 
All Philip’s logic was nothing, 
compared with mighty nature. 
Christopher gave one great sob, 
and took his darling to his heart, 
without one word; and he and 
Rosa clung together, and cried 
over each other. Philip slipped 
out of the room, and left the re- 
stored ones together. 


I have something more to say 
about my hero and heroine; but 
must first deal with other charac- 
ters, not wholly uninteresting to 
the reader, I hope. 

Dr. Staines directed Pheebe Fal- 
con how to treat her husband. 
No medicine, no stimulants ; very 
wholesome food, in moderation, 
and the temperature of the body 
regulated by tepid water. Under 
these instructions, the injured, but 
still devoted, wife, was the real 
healer. He pulled through, but 
was lame for life, and ridiculously 
lame, for he went with a spring 
halt, a sort of hop and go one that 
made the girls laugh, and vexed 
Adonis. 

Pheebe found the diamonds, and 
offered them all to Staines, in ex- 
piation of his villainy. ‘See,’ she 
said, ‘he has only spent one.’ 

Staines said he was glad of it, 
for her sake; for he must be just 
to his own family. He sold them 
for three thousand two hundred 
pounds; but for the big diamond 
he got twelve thousand pounds, 
and I believe it was worth double 
the money. 

Counting the two sums, and de- 
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ducting six hundred for the stone 
Mr. Falcon had embezzled, he gave 
her over seven thousand pounds. 

She stared at him, and changed 
colour at solargeasum. ‘But I 
have no claim on that, sir.’ 

‘That is a good joke,’ said he. 
‘ Why you and I are partners in 
the whole thing—you and I and 
Dick. Why it was with his horse 
and rifle I bought the big diamond. 
Poor, dear, honest, manly Dick. 
No, the money is honestly yours, 
Mrs. Falcon; but don’t trust a 
penny to your husband.’ 

‘He will never see it, sir. I 
shall take him back, and give him 
all his heart can ask for, with this; 
but he will be little more than a 
servant in the house now, as long 
as Dick is single: I know that; 
and she could still cry at the 
humiliation of her villain. 

Staines made her promise to 
write to him; and she did write 
him a sweet womanly letter, to 
say that they were making an 
enormous fortune, and hoped to 
end their days in England. Dick 
sent his kind love, and thanks. 

I will add, what she only said 
by implication, that she was happy 
after all. She still contrived to 
love the thing she could not re- 
spect. Once, when an officious 
friend pitied her for her husband’s 
lameness, she said, ‘Find me a 
face like his. The lamer the better ; 
he can’t run after the girls, like 
some.” 


Dr. Staines called on Lady Cicely 
Treherne ; the footman stared. He 
left his card. 

A week afterwards, she called 
on him. She had a pink tinge in 
her cheeks, a general animation, 
and her face full of brightness and 
archness. 

‘ Bless me!’ said he, bluntly, ‘is 
this you? How you are improved!’ 

* Yes,’ said she; ‘and Iam come 
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to thank you for your pwescwip- 
tion: I followed it to the lettaa.’ 

‘Woe is me! I have forgotten 
it.’ 

‘You diwected me to mawwy 
an ice man.’ 

* Never: I hate a nice man.’ 

‘ No, no—an Iwishman: and I 
have done it.’ 

* Good gracious! you don’t mean 
that! I must be more cautious in 
my prescriptions. After all, it 
seems to agree.’ 

* Admiwably.’ 

* He loves you?’ 

* To distwaction.’ 

* He amuses you?” 

‘ Pwodigiously. Come and see.’ 


Dr. and Mrs. Staines live with 
Uncle Philip. The insurance 
money is returned, but the dia- 
mond money makes them very 
easy. Staines follows his profession 
now under great advantages; a 
noble house, rent free, the curiosity 
that attaches to a man who has 


been canted out of a ship in mid- 
ocean, and lives to tell it; and 
then Lord Tadcaster, married into 
another noble house, swears by him, 
and talks of him; so does Lady 


Cicely Munster, late Treherne; 
and when such friends as these 
are warm, it makes a physician 
the centre of an important clien- 
telle; but his best friend of all is 
his unflagging industry, and his 
truly wonderful diagnosis, which 
resembles divination. He has the 
ball at his feet, and above all, that 
without which wordly success soon 
palls, a happy home, a fireside 
warm with sympathy. 

Mrs. Staines is an admiring, 
sympathising wife, and an ad- 
mirable housekeeper. She still 
utters inadvertencies now and 
then, commits new errors at odd 
times, but never repeats them 
when exposed. Observing which 
docility, Uncle Philip has been 
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heard to express a fear that, in 
twenty years, she will be the 
wisest woman in England. ‘But, 
thank heaven!’ he adds, ‘I shall 
be gone before that.’ 

Her conduct and conversation 
afford this cynic constant food for 
observation ; and he has delivered 
himself oracularly at various stages 
of the study: but I cannot say 
that his observations, taken as a 
whole, present that consistency 
which entitles them to be regarded 
as a body of philosophy. Ex- 
amples: In the second month after 
Mrs. Staines came to live with 
him, he delivered himself thus: 
‘My niece Rosa is an anomaly. 
She gives you the impression she 
is shallow. Mind your eye: in one 
moment she will take you out of 
your depth, or any man’s depth. 
She is like those country streams 
I used to fish for pike when I was 
young; you go along, seeing the 
bottom everywhere ; but presently 
you come to a corner, and it is 
fifteen feet deep all in a moment, 
and souse you go over head and 
ears: that’s my niece Rosa.’ 

In six months he had got to 
this—and, mind you, each succes- 
sive dogma was delivered in a loud, 
aggressive tone, and in sublime 
oblivion of the preceding oracle— 
* My niece Rosa is the most artful 
woman. (You may haw! haw! 
haw! as much as you like. You 
have not found out her little game 
—I have.) What is the aim of all 
women? To be beloved by an 
unconscionable number of people. 
Well, she sets up for a simpleton, 
and so disarms all the brilliant 
people, and they love her. Every- 
body loves her. Just you put her 
down in a room with six clever 
women, and you will see who is 
the favourite. She looks as shal- 
low as a pond, and she is as deep 
as the ocean.’ 

At the end of the year he threw 
off the mask altogether. ‘ The great 
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sweetener of a man’s life,’ said 
he, ‘ is “ asimpleton.” I shall not 
go abroad any more; my house 
has become attractive: I’ve got a 
simpleton. When I have a head- 
ache, her eyes fill with tender 
concern, and she hovers about me 
and pesters me with pillows : when 
I am cross with her, she is afraid 
I am ill. When I die, and leave 
her a lot of money, she will howl 
for months, and say, “I don’t 
want his money: I waw-waw- 
waw-waw-want my Uncle Philip, 
to love me, and scold me.” One 


day she told me, with a sigh, I 
hadn’t lectured her for a month. 
“T am afraid I have offended 
you,” says she, “or else worn you 
out, dear.” When I am well, give 
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me a simpleton, to make me laugh. 
When I am ill, give me a simple- 
ton, to soothe me with her inno- 
cent tenderness. A simpleton shall 
wipe the dews of death, and close 
my eyes: and, when I cross the 
river of death, let me be met by a 
band of the heavenly host, who 
were all simpletons here on earth, 
and too good for such a hole, so 
now they are in heaven, and their 
garments always white—because 
there are no laundresses there.’ 

Arrived at this point, I advise 
the Anglo-Saxon race to retire, 
grinning, to fresh pastures, and 
leave this champion of ‘a Simple- 
ton’ to thunder paradoxes in a 
desert. 


THE END. 
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THE HARZ MOUNTAINS: A TOUR IN THE TOY 
COUNTRY. 


By Hexry Brackevren. 


N a low seat, 

in an old- 

fashioned, 

unfashiona- 

ble public 

garden, on 

4 the south 

side of Han- 

over, there 

is little 

Gretchen, surrounded by babies, 

knitting and staring with all her 

eyes. It is a quiet, rather de- 

serted-looking spot, with no at- 

tempt at trimness or attractive- 

ness—a poor dilapidated ‘ Ter- 

rasse,’ or public walk, with old 

wooden seats, where Carl and Fritz 

have carved their names, and 

hacked about with pocket-knives, 

and otherwise made themselves 

disagreeably at home. But it is, 

nevertheless, the place in Hanover 

to-day for quiet and rest; a place 

where babies, strapped in stiff 

card-board packets, are brought to 

sleep, lovers to love, and old men 
to dream. 

* Unter den Linden,’ as we sit here 
to-day, let us turn our eyes south- 
ward, and scan the blue horizon. 
As we look we can trace a far-off 
sea of mountains, low, smooth, 
and spreading east and west, like 
a receding tide upon the sands. It 
is a deep sea—a sea of many mys- 
teries, legends, and dreams—the 
source of inspiration of Goethe’s 
poetry and Heine’s philosophy. 
‘Unter den Linden,’ there come 
upon the south wind echoes of the 
Walpurgisnacht, and memories of 
the loves of Marguerite. The spirit- 
land of Northern Germany is be- 
fore us. Poets, artists, philoso- 
phers, and the children of a thou- 
sand German homes have fed their 


fancies, and moulded their ideas of 
life beyond cities, from the little 
range of mountains which are 
called the ‘Toy Country’ of 
Northern Germany. 

We will not dwell on the poetic 
associations of the Harz at the out- 
set, but rather tell the reader what 
it is like to-day—what it is that 
attracts in such numbers the inha- 
bitants of Bremen, Hamburg, Ha- 
nover, and Brunswick, and why 
the traveller on his way from 
London to Berlin or Vienna would 
do well to turn aside for a few 
days and explore a region about 
which scarcely anything seems to 
be known. If the tourist refers 
to his handbook for Northern 
Germany, he will there be told 
that it is hardly worth the while 
of the hunter after the picturesque 
who has seen other parts of Europe 
to go far out of his way to explore 
the Harz, unless he be a geologist, 
or interested in mining operations, 
and he will learn that this, the 
most northerly range of mountains 
in Germany, is only about sixty 
miles by thirty in extent, and that 
its highest peak, the Brocken, is 
only three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. The attractions 
of the Harz Mountains to the inha- 
bitants of the flat countries, in the 
burning days of July and August, 
are greater than the sea-breezes of 
their coast. The charm of moun- 
taineering, and walking on hea- 
ther-covered hillsides, and wan- 
dering freely in forests of pines, is 
greater and more alluring than the 
casinos on the seashore. Thus it 
is that the capitalists of the north- 
ern towns of Germany, especially 
Bremen, are popularising the prin- 
cipal valleys in the Harz, con- 
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structing railways and hotels, and 
turning little villages into pros- 
peronssummer towns. Thecrowded 
inhabitants of the old streets of 
Bremen and Leipsic, where chil- 
dren live like caged birds for nine 
months in the year, fly with na- 
tural instinct to trees and woods, 
to freedom and fresh air, to see in 
real life the little red and white 
houses, the stiff pine-trees, the 
flat-sided sheep, the spotted cows, 
the herdsmen in brown and green 
* Noah’s ark’ coats, and the formal 
procession of pigs, goats, and sheep 
that they had played with in baby- 
hood. The process is now made 
easy enough for all classes. A 
‘ through ’ ticket can be taken from 
Bremen to Harzburg, and the jour- 
ney is accomplished in about six 
hours. 

What there is to see in the Harz 
Mountains, and how the holiday- 
makers beguile their summer days, 
the tourist may see for himself 
in less than a week, by following 
the route indicated in this nar- 
rative. 

Leaving Hanover, with its dirty 
streets and sunburned walls, with 
its old palaces covered with Prus- 
sian afiches, we take the railway to 


A GLIMPSE OF HANOVER, 


Brunswick, and so on southward 
to Goslar, in the Harz Mountains. 
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The railway station and its sur- 
roundings are so modern and pro- 
saic, and the shrieking of the en- 
gines so incessant, that we might 
fancy ourselves at Lyons or Man- 
chester, were it not for the carriages, 
which are still stamped with a royal 
crown, and for the unmistakably 
German faces in the crowd. 

From Hanover we pass eastward 
to old-fashioned Brunswick, and, 
with a glimpse of its old gables 
and streets, we are soon again in 
the open country, winding through 
cornfields, past formal little vil- 
lages with houses of the familiar 
toy pattern, and little wooden 
children standing bare-headed in 
the sun. We spend several hours 
unnecessarily at wayside stations, 
while the conductors of the express 
train consume innumerable flagons 
of beer, and sit down to smoke 
with the station-masters in a mid- 
day dream. 

One of these long delays is at 
the little station of Vienenburg, a 
junction between two lines of rail- 
way, one to Harzburg, the other to 
Goslar. In about an hour after 
leaving Vienenburg we find our- 
selves gradually ascending the 
mountain slopes that hide the city 
from our view. A glance back- 
ward toward the plains, and we 
can discern the distant cities of 
Brunswick and Hanover glistening 
in the sunlight: a glance forward 
and upward, and we find ourselves 
winding round and under the walls 
of a great city. There are watch- 
towers above our heads, and the 
‘cutting’ through which the train 
passes is in reality the old castle 
moat. The distance we have come 
from Brunswick by the mail-train 
is twenty-seven miles, and the time 


, occupied on the journey has been 


four hours. But the transition is 
rapid enough, and the contrast 
between the old and the new is 
both sudden and striking. On one 
side, as we approach this old im- 
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perial city, are the watch-towers, 
where warriors with bows and ar- 
rows stood guard over its treasures 
eight hundred years ago; on the 
other side the railway signal-man 
of 1873. 

But Goslar—this strange old 
town set on the slopes of beautiful 
hills—whoever heard of it before, 
excepting as ‘ the head-quarters of 
a mining district—bleak, dull, and 
uninteresting ?” Have we not made 
a discovery here of a new world of 
interest? What is its history—to 
compass in a few words eight cen- 
turies of time? A city rich, flou- 
rishing, and powerful, with impe- 
rial rights and dignities, once the 
residence of emperors and the seat 
of the German Diet; the source of 
almost unbounded wealth in its 
gold and silver mines, guarded 
from its watch-towers by trained 
bands of warriors day and night; 
a city not only planned and forti- 
fied with wonderful knowledge of 
the science of defence, but set upon 
a line of hills with such admirable 
design, that it must have been a 
delightful place of residence in 
imperial days. A pause of five 
hundred years, and the old Ro- 
manesque buildings—which are 
still traceable here and there, such 
as the Dom-capelle, a relic of the 
imperial Dom erected by Conrad IT. 
in the year 916—are swept away, 
and a new element of life makes 
its mark in Goslar: a period of 
commercial prosperity takes the 
place of the more romantic and 
warlike; the arms and insignia of 
an imperial city are thrust aside, 
and guilds and corporations erect 
town-halls, warehouses, and mas- 
sive, high-gabled beer breweries. 
The Gothic Kaiserwerth (now turned 
into an inn), standing in the central 
square, gives in itself a new cha- 
racter to the city, and bows and 
arrows give place to more peaceful 
weapons. A new city is built, so 
to speak, within the walls of the 
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old ; new customs and new sciences 
are introduced, manufactures are 
encouraged, and the art of mining 
and smelting—the source of 
wealth, the raison d’étre, it may be 
said, of Goslar—is carried to such 
perfection, that the world and the 
world’s wealth flock hither from 
all parts of Germany. Schools of 
mining are established, geological 
experiments of great scientific im- 
portance are carried on, and the 
little river Gose, which once flowed 
a wide stream through the town, 
has its tributaries diverted for 
mining purposes, and dwindles al- 
most out of sight. Three hundred 
years more, and the city is asleep. 
Its population has dwindled away ; 
its mining operations are no longer 
the world’s wonder; its halls are 
turned into granaries ; the walls of 
its old beer breweries totter and 
fall; the wooden gables lean; the 
carved wood-work on its doorways 
becomes defaced ; there is silence 
in its streets. 

‘ Why is it asleep? is the natural 
question; and why should such a 
grand old city remain untenanted ? 
What is to become of Goslar? 
Will it, because trade has for the 
time been diverted into other chan- 
nels, disappear slowly from the 
map of Europe, or be once more a 
populous and thriving city ? Forty 
thousand people living in Goslar 
in barbaric days, and now only 
nine thousand! A city dwindling 
away for want of being known, and 
thirty thousand people reminded 
of its existence through the pages 
of an English magazine, in these 
modern days of enterprise and 
railway communication! Let us 
endeavour to sketch its modern 
aspect, and the welcome it can give 
to strangers. 

There is no very good inn in the 
Harz Mountains, but there is plain, 
and generally clean, German ac- 
commodation; there are always ri- 
diculous little beds, and food which 
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the mountain air renders more than 
tolerable. Herr Paul,at theinn near 
theround tower, isan attentive host, 
who speaks English, and is adapt- 
ing himself to English habits and 
customs, as far as he has opportu- 
nities of observing them. The Kai- 
serworth, in the market-place, is the 
principal inn —a picturesque old 
building of the fifteenth century, 
adorned exteriorly with statues of 
former emperors—and there are 
several others in the town. The 
streets are roughly paved, and some 
not too clean ; but the old houses, 
with their carved frontages and 
high-pitched gables, fringed with 
ornament, and decorated with gro- 
tesque figures, the creepers growing 
over the closed lattices, the solid 
brass door-knockers in the likeness 


of mermaids, satyrs, dolphins, dra- | 


gons, and griffins, the deep, rich 
colour of the time-stained wood, and 
the peeps of the hills at the ends of 
the streets, lead the visitor on and 











OVER THE COBELE-STONES, 


on, over innumerable and wearying 
cobble-stones. 

To see what are called the ‘ show- 
places’ in the town, the visitor will 
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probably do best to take a human 
guide, and give himself up to his 
care for one day. He will then see 
in detail what we can only indicate 
here—the relics of a wonderful 
tenth-century city. He will be 
shown the remains of the imperial 
Dom, and what is said to be a 
votive altar of the early Saxons ; 
and what is more interesting, be- 
cause more authentic, the walls of 
the ancient Kaiserhaus, erected by 
the Emperor Henry III. in 1059. 
Its style is Romanesque, and its 
proportions and situation make 
many similar buildings of a later 
date look mean and poor. It is 
true that we can repeat the best 
lines in architecture that are the 
‘monopoly of past ages,’ but we 
miss almost always the simple 
grandeur and fitness which are the 
stamp of ancient work. There are 
parts of this building, now used as 
a granary, and piled up with rub- 
bish, which are full of suggestion, 
and worthy of examination, we 
venture to think, by any architect 
who comes this way—such, for in- 
stance, as the arrangement of the 
windows so as to command the 
best views and the finest air. In 
the Rathhaus, on one side of the 
market-place, there is an elabo- 
rately-wrought silver tankard ‘of 
the fourteenth century, with figures 
and implements in high reélief, the 
expressions on the faces of the 
figures being wonderfully worked 
on a small scale. In this, and in 
some specimens of early stained 
glass, we are again reminded of 
the ‘lost arts,’ of which we have 
lately heard somuch. If not ‘ lost,’ 
these things are certainly fading 
before our eyes. 

The relics in Goslar are not, 
however, its principal attraction. 
The visitor will be more struck by 
the picturesque aspects of its old 
streets, the variety and grandeur 
in design of its granaries and 
dwelling-houses, built of wood 
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and stone, with dark wooden gables 
and lattices and massive timbers, 
sharp in outline and well preserved 
where the stone and brick founda- 
tions are crumbling away. The 
ornamentations of the exteriors of 
the houses should not be passed 
over, nor the patterns in the wood 
carving in the interiors. Here and 
there we may see, as in Moorish 
work, the conventional forms of 
flowers and plants introduced in 
ornament in the most natural way. 
Just above our heads, on the front 
of a small dwelling-house, the 
ripe fruit and leaves of the Indian 
corn are carved in scrolls as a 
fringe to the gables, and grapes 
and flowers are modelled on the 
panels, Artists might settle down 
in Goslar with a summer’s work 
before them of the rarest kind, 
for, happily for those who are 
yet to come, it is still almost un- 
known. 

But ancient Goslar has already 
a fashionable life of its own, and 
affects, to some extent, the manners 
It does not attempt to 
the 


of to-day. 
compete with Harzburg or 
more modern watering-places of 
Blankenburg or Wernigerode, but 
it is a watering-place, and it has 
its own particular promenade. Let 
us come this afternoon and see 


‘life at Goslar,’ or, in other 
words, the ‘ procession of the sick.’ 
The figures are pilgrims that have 
come from far and wide to com- 
bine the attractions of a holiday 
with the benefits of a wonderful 
‘cure’ for which the town has 
long been celebrated. The prome- 
nades and walks on the ramparts, 
lined with trees, are crowded at 
certain periods of the day with 
valetudinarians, who are going 
through a prescribed course of 
getting up early, taking regular 
exercise, attending strictly to their 
diet, and generally undoing what 
they have been steadily doing 
since their last visit. The fine air 
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and regular habits which are 
strictly enforced have the natural 
beneficial effect on the majority, 
but there are some who require 
stronger measures, and whose regi- 
men consists in drinking daily 
several pints of a dark mixture 
having the appearance, taste, and 
effect of taraxacum or senna. The 
bottles of this liquid are supplied 
to the patients at the public gar- 
dens and little cafés, situated at 
convenient distances in the sub- 
urbs of Goslar. The usual time 
prescribed by the physician under 
whose control the gardens are 
managed is about a fortnight for 
each patient, who takes two or 
three bottles a day. It is a serious 
business with some of them, but 
they generally put a good face on 
the matter, so that a stranger to 
the place would merely regard 
them as holiday-makers of a rather 
dilapidated and eccentric type. 
We have sketched (on the next 
page) the scene at one of these 
gardens about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the conviviality 
is at its height. 

Among the antiquities of Goslar 
we must not omit to speak of the 
mines. About a mile up the valley, 
in a southward direction, there is 
a mine that has been worked for 
at least eight centuries, yielding 
‘ gold and silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
sulphur, vitriol, and alum.’ We 
repeat the catalogue of minerals 
as given to strangers who visit the 
Rammelsberg mine, but at the 
present time there is little activity, 
andthe yield hardly pays the ex- 
pense of working. 

The situation of Harzburg, the 
next town on our route, at the 
head of a little valley, closed in on 
either side by woods, will remind 
the traveller of the watering-places 
of the Pyrenees. It is in a cul-de- 
sac, from which there is no easy 
escape, except by returning north- 
ward into the plains. As we drive 
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up the valley, past the railway ter- 
minus, we pass a long line of scat- 
tered cottages of the peasants 
before reaching the new and fash- 
ionable Harzburg, the growth of 
the last few years. The road is 


FASHIONABLE HARZBURG. 


wide and smooth as we leave the 


old village behind us; on either- 


side are large hotels, out-door 
cafés, and private, park-like villas, 
with prettily laid-out gardens. 
Through the gates of one of these 
gardens the driver turns, and stops 
at the verandah of a large noisy 
hotel. The Juliushalle is so cele- 
brated for its (German) comforts 
and its admirable cuisine, and is 
so popular as a boarding-house 
and bathing establishment, that it 
is seldom, during the height of the 
season, that chance wayfarers can 
be accommodated. It is a large, 
rambling, booth-like building, 
with a strong sense of cooking 
and good living pervading it—an 
odour which, combined with to- 
bacco, clings to the valley on a 
summer’s night, and quite over- 
whelms the scent of the pines. 

It is evening when we stroll up 
the valley, and the peasants are 
returning from the mountains; 
cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, and geese 
line the roads, and the people all 


stop to stare as usual. We have 
only been in the mountains a few 
days, but these figures and the 
lines of fir-trees above our heads 
seem strangely familiar. Where 
have we seen these grave peasants 
in long coats, these wooden-faced 
women with baskets on their backs, 
these spotted cows, flat-sided pigs, 
and uniform geese? Where these 
formal-looking houses, rows of 
stiff-looking trees, white, staring 
dogs, and grave, fat-faced children? 
It is the child’s box of German 
toys, suddenly opened and turned 
out before us; the strange impres- 
sion produced upon a child—who 
shall say how many years ago ?— 
reproduced in life before our eyes! 
Here are all the living materials 
for ‘ Noah’s arks’ and ‘ Christmas- 
trees.’ Noah, with his long brown 
coat in stiff wooden folds, and his 
hat and stick, as presented to us 
in childhood; his wife and family 
in red, brown, and buff, standing 
staring vacantly in a row; the shep- 
herd with his horn and gigantic 
crook, painted green; cows and 
goats walking home two by two; 
and pigs lying flat upon the 
ground, like little toys thrown 
down. Under the trees, as the 
sun goes down, our ‘ Christmas- 
tree’ is lighted up, and the figures 
that move before us only want 
packing up and selling at two sous 
each at a child’s bazaar. 

We have called the Harz Moun- 
tains the ‘Toy Country’ of North 
Germany, because it is suggestive 
at every turn of toys and children. 
Every mountain we shall ascend is 
covered with rows of those stiff- 
looking trees which are carved in 
wood by the children of the Black 
Forest and the towns of Germany. 
Every hillside is a plantation— 
hence their formality—and there 
are complete forests of fir-trees of 
all sizes, according to the year of 
growth. The effect is curious on a 
mountain walk, when, after thread- 
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ing a pathway with Lilliput foot- 
steps through a forest of enormous 
pines, you suddenly come to a 
nursery of little trees, a miniature 
forest, on which you look down 
like Brobdingnag, stepping at one 
stride over a mountainette covered 
with a hundred trees; and so on 
through the entire tour of the 
Harz. But we must not antici- 
pate. 

There are clouds at the head of 
the valley next morning, and be- 
hind the clouds it is raining on 
the Brocken; but the sun is so 
hot by ten o’clock that we are 
glad to get out of the valley and 
walk up through the woods, which 
we enter by a wicket gate nearly 
opposite to the Juliushalle, to the 
Burgberg, or castle hill, just above 
the town. In about a quarter of 
an hour we are surprised to find 
ourselves at the summit. There 
are the ruins of a fortress on this 
eminence, and there is, says Bae- 
deker, a ‘small but comfortable 
hotel on the Burgberg, affording 
a fine view. A flag hoisted in 
summer indicates that rooms are 
still disengaged. Guides, carriages, 
and donkeys can be hired at Harz- 
burg. The ascent takes forty 
minutes.’ This announcement 
brings numerous excursionists 
from Brunswick every Sunday, 
who accomplish the feat in one 
day, returning to Brunswick at 
night. 

Whether it is worth while for 
any one to walk up to this noisy 
little beer-garden, where the shouts 
of waiters and the clink of glasses 
drown every other sound, we will 
not say. The walk through the 
woods gives us beautiful peeps of 
the valley, and we see as on a map 
beneath us the chalets and gardens 
that are rising in every direction, 
and covering every available plot 
of ground. From the top the view 
is much impeded by the masses of 
fir-trees; but we obtain a good 


idea of the formation of the valley, 
and in clear weather see the dis- 
tant peaks and slopes of the Upper 
Harz. 

Under the long verandah of the 
Juliushalle we have ample oppor- 
tunity for sketching the motley 
throng which this little toy village 
has brought together. There is 
contrast and variety enough in the 
group before our eyes. Standing 
in the sun with ‘shining morning 
face,’ her light hair tightly braided, 
her handkerchief tied over her 
head, with the stolid face and fixed 
wooden stare that we know so well, 
there is little Mathilde, with her 
basket of white Alpen roses for 
sale. She is generally welcome, 
and disposes of her bouquets 
quickly enough. But she has no 
more tact than the rest of her race, 
and is sometimes decidedly de trop. 
In her round this morning through 
the café she has disturbed a philo- 
sopher at the wrong moment, and 


THE PROFESSOR. 


is the innocent subject of excited 
anathemas. The scene is worth 
recording for the curious contrast 
of the two figures—the violence of 
the professor and the stolidity of 
the girl; whilst underlying the 
irritability of the one and the im- 
mobility of the other there is a 
chord of sympathy and a mutual 
understanding, which we, as for- 
eigners, cannot penetrate. If we 
were not accustomed tosuch scenes, 
we should be surprised to find 
them all together in the afternoon 
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on the common ‘roundabout’ of 
the country, the professor astride 
of a wooden horse, and little Ma- 
thilde, with a baby in a basket- 
chair, whirling round and round 
under the dusty trees to the sound 
of a hand-organ, the ringing of 
bells, and the shouting of children. 

And what of the ladies that 
crowd these watering-places, who 
are sitting about in the rooms 
leading on to the gardens, and in 
the summer-houses, reading and 
chatting over their worsted-work ? 
The younger ones are of the fash- 
ionable colourless type which we 
all know well. They have evi- 
dently plenty of money, and have 
put themselves into the hands of 
a modiste from Berlin; they have 
put on whatever they have been 
told, regardless of whether the 
colour suits them, or whether the 
pattern of their dresses should be 
worn by short people or tall, stout 
or slight. Thus their individuality 
is gone; they are all moulded to 
one pattern, in different colours, 
like machine-made toys; the only 
vestige of nature isin their almost 
expressionless faces, in the blue 
of their large eyes, and in the 
glimpses of wonderfully fair hair. 
What is to be said, what descrip- 
tion can we give, from such meagre 
details? The artist is at a disad- 
vantage in every respect; for these 
dresses have been made so beauti- 
fully, and packed so carefully that 
they do not even fall into natural 
folds, or give the slightest expres- 
sion or character to the wearer. 
Moreover, these young girls can 
neither walk erect nor show any 
grace of motion. Velasquez was a 
court painter, and struggled man- 
fully with the stiff hooped dresses 
of his time, giving wondrous indi- 
viduality to the heads of most of 
his portraits; Murillo had easier 
work in painting picturesque rags 
and limbs of beggar-boys. Were a 
great painter in Harzburg to-day, 


he would find little work to his 
hand. One head only in all this 
assembly stands out with marked 
character and individuality ; it is 
unfashionable and prosaic, but not 
uninteresting. 
There is a con- 
cert of young 
people just com- 
menced in the 
inner room, and 
a lady who has 
been working 
near us stops to 
listen; we note 
it rapidly in 
this sketch, but it is worthy the 
pencil of Holbein. 

From Harzburg there is a car- 
riage-road to the inn at the top of 
the Brocken, but the pleasantest 
way is to drive to Ilsenberg, and 
then walk, the distance from the 
latter being about seven miles. 
The walk is altogether beautiful, 
through woods, by waterfalls, and 
under the shadow of great rocks, 
until the upper and more Alpine 
regionisreached. We pass through 
open glades and pastures here and 
there, then into a thick forest of 
pines, then out again on te the 
road for a while, following the 
windings of the Ilse. On our left 
hand, as we ascend, an almost per- 
pendicular ridge of rock towers 
over the valley, and we pass a little 
signpost which tells us that, by a 
digression of three-quarters of an 
hour, we can ascend the Ilsestein. 
From this prominence, where an 
iron cross is shining in the sun 
about 350 feet above our heads, 
there are views of scenery wilder 
and more grand than anything 
that can be imagined from below. 
Continuing the ascent, which 
changes every moment from rocks 
and streams to the quiet and soli- 
tude of pines and firs—now walk- 
ing on a carpet of living moss or 
dead fir cones, now coming upon 
a little garden of wild flowers, red, 


A PORTRAIT, 
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white, and blue, under our feet, 
with red berries, Alpine roses, and 
blue forget-me-nots, purple heath 
in the distance, and above our 
heads mosses and creepers growing 
round projecting boulders — we 
come suddenly upon a little plan- 
tation of toy fir-trees, from four 
to six inches high, railed off like 
a miniature park—a nursery for 
forests for our great-grandchildren 
to walk in when the trees above 
our heads are turned into the eaves 
and gables of towns. No one 
touches these plantations, which 
are to be seen on the mountain- 
side in various sizes, planted out 
wider year by year, as they grow 
larger, until they spread into a 
living forest. 

Here and there we come upon 
masses of felled timber, and the 
encampments of charcoal-burners, 
with the women hard at work, as 
usual, with grimy faces, and shawls 
tied over their heads. And here 


it is that our summer holiday-. 


making parties come face to face 
with ‘the slaves of the Harz.’ 
A young lady 

fresh from 

school in fash- 

ionable Berlin 

(who has come 

upon @ pony) 

stares with all 

her eyes at a 

care-Worn Wo- 

man who has 

seen no more 

summers than 

herself, an 

‘old girl’ of seventeen, who has 
carried loads of wood since she 
was four, and who knows of no life 
but labour. 

A rest for half an hour near one 
of these encampments, and we are 
again ascending, meeting several 
more barefooted, wild-looking wo- 
men, who are porters, coming from 
the Brocken. The path now 
leaves the stream and all traces of 
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the road, and we enter open 
ground, up a steep and stony path, 
across heather and furze, and be- 
tween great blocks of granite, 
where there is no track visible; 
then into more woods, and so by 
an easy ascent of three hours to 
the top of the Brocken. The air 
has been crisp and keen, the sky 
is almost cloudless, and the aspect 
of the mountain during the last 
half-hour reminds us for the first 
time of Switzerland. We are 
climbing on up the last steep 
ascent, strewn with enormous moss- 
grown boulders, which hide the 
view above us, and are unaware 
until we are within a few yards 
of the inn that we have reached 
the summit of the famous ‘ Blocks- 
berg,’ the spot haunted by spectres, 
witches, and bogies from the ear- 
liest times. 

Here wearein the ‘ToyCountry’ 
again, but this time it is Noah 
and his family that we see before 
us. The inn on the Brocken is 
the identical form of packing-case 
which the religious world of all 
nations has vulgarised into a 
plaything for children. There is 
the host with his three sons com- 
ing out to meet us, the people 
walking two and two, and the 
horses, sheep, pigs, and goats all 
stowed away at the great side- 
doors. The resemblance is irre- 
sistible, and more fascinating to 
our minds than the legends and 
mysteries with which German 
imagination has peopled this dis- 
trict. As we ascended from IIsen- 
berg, every spot of interest on the 
path, every weather-beaten pine, 
had some story of witchcraft or 
devilry attached to it; but the 
thing is overdone, and in this ro- 
mantic neighbourhood there is too 
much devilry and blue fire. The 
traveller who would dwell upon 
the poetic fancy of Goethe, who 
would hear in imagination the 
songs of the spirit-world that 
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haunt this lonely summit, has 
little chance for reverie. The at- 
mosphere is too theatrical and 
forced from beginning to end, and 
he will be more likely to find him- 
self, on arrival, listening by force 
to some holiday-making members 
of Gungl’s band—recalling the 
Faust of the stage, or Mephisto- 
pheles descending through a trap- 
door in a blaze of fire. 

The sun is setting upon the 
weather-beaten walls of our house 
of refuge, and shining across the 
far-off plains as we arrive. The 
sky is clear overhead, and the 
drifting white clouds that floated 
round at intervals during the day 
now settle down in the dark valleys 
like little snow-fields, and rest 
among the branches of the pines. 
The sun is burning upon the dis- 
tant town of Halberstadt, while 
the villages beneath us are all in 
gloom. Before us, in the far dis- 
tance, there are little specks dotted 
on the plains, which indicate (we 
are told) the towns of Brunswick 
and Hanover; and nearer to us, 
just beneath, is the valley of 
Harzburg and other watering- 
places of the Lower Harz. Turn- 
ing to the south-west, the upper 
district, where the positions of 
Andreasberg and Clausthal can be 
just discerned through the rising 
mist, we see a variety of pine- 
covered summits in undulating 
line. The view northward, so 
much spoken of, is the least in- 
teresting part, because, although 
you may with a telescope, from a 
tower a few feet above the inn, 
‘ just see Hamburg,’ there is little 
more than a speck to be made out 
on the clearest day. 

Of the ‘ bogie’ which haunts 
the Brocken, the famous optical 
illusion which, under certain con- 
ditions of the atmosphere, reflects 
figures of enormous size on the 
clouds, we can only speak by hear- 
say, as it is seldom seen—but once 
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or twice during a summer. The 
‘ spectre’ is said to appear at 
sunset, or ‘ whenever the mists 
happen to ascend perpendicularly 
out of the valley, on the side op- 
posite to the sun and leave the 
mountain-top itself free from va- 
pour. The shadow of the moun- 
tain is reflected against the per- 
pendicular face of the rising vapour 
as it were against a gigantic wall. 
The inn then becomes a palace in 
size, and the human beings on the 
summit become giants.’ This 
spectre and a dance of witches on 
the eve of May-day are the two 
‘ associationsof the Brocken’ which 
no traveller comes away without 
hearing of, nor without having 
pointed out to him the great 
granite blocks called the ‘ Witches’ 
Altar, the ‘ Devil’s Pulpit,’ and 
other monuments commemorative, 
it is said, of the conversion of the 
early Saxons to Christianity. The 
ordinary aspect of the Brocken is 
described in a few words by An- 
dersen. ‘It gives me,’ he says, 
‘an idea of a northern tumulus 
on a grand scale. Here stone lies 
piled on stone, and a strange si- 
lence rests over the whole. Not 
a bird twitters in the low pines; 
round about are white grave- 
flowers growing in the high moss, 
and stones lie in masses on the 
sides of the mountain-top. We 
were now on the top, but every- 
thing was ina mist; it began to 
blow and the wind drove the clouds 
onwards over the mountain’s top 
as if they were flocks of sheep.’ 
And thus it is in a few minutes 
with us. In less time than it 
takes to write these lines the 
whole aspect of the mountain has 
changed, the clouds have come 
up from the valleys, and we are 
under a veil of mist. Here and 
there it has cleared for a moment, 
and revealed to us the only 
‘ spectres of the Brocken’ we ever 
saw during our stay—sad, wet, 
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and weary travellers waiting for 
the view. Another minute and 
they disappear in the clouds, and 
the strains of Gounod’s music 
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coming from the Brockenhaus, and 
the sounds of voices and the clink- 
ing of glasses, make us beat a 
retreat. The transition to the 


SrECTRES or THE BROCKEN. 


scene within is as startling as a 
transformation scene in a panto- 
mime, and almost as grotesque. 
Here are at least sixty people 


IN THE BROCKENHAUS, 


crowded together—English, Ame- 

ricans, French, Spaniards, and 

Germans, the latter already hard 
VOL, XXIV.—NO, CXLI. 


at work on the viands which the 
slaves of the Harz had brought up 
from the valleys on their backs. 
The accommodation for travellers 
is, of course, rough and plain, but 
we are all sheltered from the piti- 
less storm outside, and are kept 
alive until the morning. 

The day breaks and the sun 
rises over the plains of Europe, 
while we sixty travellers are en- 
veloped in mist. There is a view 
at sunrise here once in a summer, 
which those who have not slept 
on the Righi or Mount Pilate, in 
Switzerland, describe as surpass- 
ingly beautiful. It is a relief to 
descend again into the region of 
sunshine, to walk across green 
pastures, and in moss-covered 
woods, to rest by picturesque 
waterfalls, and hear the thunder 
of the stream, swollen by the 
clouds that we have left behind 
us. It is a beautiful romantic 
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walk by the footpaths down to 
Wernigerode; we meet hardly any 
travellers, only a few charcoal- 
burners and woodmen, for the first 
two hours, when the path by the 
stream, winding out between the 
granite rocks, crosses a rough 
wooden bridge, and we come sud- 
denly on two figures that have a 
homely aspect. Soon we find 
a café, and a little bazaar for the 
sale of photographs, crystals, and 
the like. There are about twenty 
Germans reposing after the labours 
of the climb to this spot from 
Wernigerode (they have left their 
carriages a few feet below), and 
various restoratives are being ap- 
plied by the host in the kitchen 
of his wood cabin. From hence 
through Hasserode to Wernigerode 
we meet more holiday groups than 
we have done on our travels. 


It is a sudden change to civili- 
sation to approach Wernigerode 


from the mountains. On descend- 
ing from the Brocken we are 
scarcely prepared for a macada- 
mised road a mile long, lined with 
modern villas and pleasure-gar- 
dens, and to see fine carriages and 
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horses, and people driving about 
in the fashions of Berlin. But 
changes are being made rapidly at 
Wernigerode: the castle and beau- 
tiful park, with its woods that 
skirt the northern slopes of the 
mountains, remain, but the pro- 
perty is passing into Prussian 
hands, and the old town itself, 
which was modernised after the 
fire in 1844, will soon lose its 
antique character. It is a spot 
much too delightful and healthy 
as a residence, and altogether too 
valuable, in the vicinity of such 
beautiful scenery, to escape this 
fate; and no one but the anti- 
quary or the artist need regret 
it, for with railway communica- 
tion, and good roads and walks, it 
is one of the best situations for a 
residence during summer. There 
are a few fine old timber houses 
left, and the Rathhaus 
that we haye sketched on 
the market-place, in the 
front of our hotel windows, 
is both picturesque and 
curious. 

The fine broad road by 
which we leave the town 
on our way to Elbingerode 
is lined with people pro- 
menading on this fine 
summer afternoon; there 
are girls’ schools, loungers, 
and ennuyées, fashionable 
equestrians, and nume- 
rous handsome carriages, 
but none of the walking 
parties that we see else- 
where in the neighbour- 
hood of mountains, and 
very few knapsacks or 
dusty pedestrians. 

There is a good carriage road 
to Elbingerode, past which, with 
its hard-working and dingy popu- 
lation, through the valleys where 
the smoke hangs over us, and the 
fumes from the mines seem to 
blight the land, through dreary 
valleys, with strange forms of 
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rocks on either side, we come in Bode. Here, as at Elbingerode, 
about three hours to the village there is no thought of natural 
of Riibeland, deep in the gorge beauty, and the valley is pictu- 
through which runs the river resque in spite of its inhabitants. 


THE RATHHAUS, WERNIGERODE. 


The general aspect is of work, by Bengal lights,’ is the pro- 
smoke, and the grinding of ma- gramme for all. 

chinery, and the people, from 
their appearance, might have come 
from Staffordshire, in England. 
On a fine summer’s day many 
visitors come to see the celebrated 
stalactite caverns, and give Riibe- 
land for the time a holiday aspect. 
In front of the inn (‘Goldener 
Léwe’) there are numerous car- 
riages and guides to conduct 
visitors to the caverns; in short, 
Riibeland is turned into a show- 
place during three months in the 
year. Every traveller who drives 
through this sombre valley is 
stopped at the door of the inn, 
and a waiter, in the full dress of 
civilisation, is ready to receive 
him; his thoughts are turned at 
once from the romantic aspect of 
the valley, from the spots immor- 
talised by Goethe and Schiller, to These stalactite caverns, which 
the most prosaic associations; and extend for long distances under 
it is well to abandon himself at the limestone rocks at Riibeland, 
once to the situation, for in Riibe- assume the most fantastic shapes, 
land there is no escape. ‘To and when lighted up are a wonder- 
dine, and see the caverns lighted ful sight. The principal caves 
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shown to visitors are the Bau- 
mannshohle and the Bielshdhle, the 
former a natural cavern, discovered 
more than two hundred years ago. 
It is now entered by an opening 
cut in the rocks, 144 feet above 
the village, through which visitors 
descend by spiral staircases and 
ladders. The finest stalactites 
have long been removed from 
Riibeland, and it is only here 
and there that we get a glimpse 
of those wonderful celours which 
have inspired German poets of all 


Passing up the valley of the 
Bode, leaving the black iron 
foundries and ochre mines, we 
soon arrive at a bleak, flat table- 
land, where the air is keen and 
fresh, and, in about two hours 
after leaving Riibeland, turn off 
suddenly from the high road 
to a spot where a view bursts 
upon us as unexpected as it is 
beautiful. 

We are at the Ziegenkoff, on 
the heights above Blankenburg, a 
promontory 1360 feet above the 
plains, with an uninterrupted view 
looking northward and eastward, 
which may be fairly called ‘one 
of the noblest in the Harz.’ The 
plateau of mountains on which we 
have been travelling here ends 
abruptly; it is the end of the 
upper world, but the plains seem 
illimitable. It is about an hour 
before sunset when we arrive; the 
air is still and the sky # clear, 
with a few little clouds over the 
plain and on the hills behind 
us, obscuring the sun’s brightest 
rays. There is nothing between 
us and Berlin, nothing to im- 
pede the view, which is too ex- 
tensive to describe adequately in 
this article.* 

There is the castle, or Schloss, 


*See The Harz Mountains: a Tour in 
the Toy Country. By Henry Biack- 
BURN. With forty illustrations and map, 
London : Sampson Low and Co., 1873. 
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on the heights, the town of Blan- 
kenburg at our feet, the strange 
wall of rocks, with their goblin 
histories, which crest the hills in 
the middle distance, the curves of 
the valleys, the smooth pastures, 
the undulating woods, and the 
roads winding away across the 
plains. Its central point of in- 
terest is the church spire, with its 
cluster of houses spreading up- 
ward to the protecting walls of 
the chateau, with its massive 
walls and terraces fringed with 
trees. There is the most ex- 
quisite variety of forms in their 
curves and windings, which are 
worthy of study, if only as sug- 
gestive of feudal times, when the 
feeling of support and protection 
from the castle was a natural 
expression of the people, and 
not, as now, only a picturesque 
effect. 

Descending to the town, we 
find the streets of Blankenburg as 
rough and ill-paved as any artist 
could desire. The buildings are 
most interesting; there is some- 
thing to study in the exterior of 
nearly every house, and the out- 
line is varied in every gable. The 
perspective down the steep streets 
near the old market-place, which 
is almost under the walls of the 
castle, is full of variety and 
colour, and the figures of the 
market women have a more pictur- 
esque aspect than in any other 
town in the Harz. Blankenburg, 
as we have said, is old-fashioned 
and ‘homely,’ and we are intro- 
duced at the table d’héte of the 
principal inn to some character- 
istics of the country. Opposite 
to us, for instance, is seated a 
general in the Prussian army, 
whose appearance on parade is 
imposing enough, and whose in- 
formation and tone of conversa- 
tion on acquaintance are rather 
belied by his attitude and appear- 
ance when preparing for a charge 
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on the ‘ Mittagsessen,’ the event 
of the day in time of peace. 


A PRUASIAN GENERAL. 


There are many curious customs 
to be studied at the table of the 
*‘ Weisser Adler,’ where the host 
shows us with pride the list of 
distinguished strangers who have 
enjoyed his hospitality. 

Thale, the next place on our 
list, is neither a town nor a vil- 
lage: it is a place which it is 
almost impossible to describe satis- 
factorily, and about which no two 
people are agreed. The guide- 
books speak of it as the terminus 
of the Halberstadt Railway, and, 
indeed, it is little more. The 
railway passes the actual village 
of Thale without stopping, its 
terminus being a mile higher, at 
the head of the valley, close to a 
large modern hotel, standing in 
its own grounds. There are pro- 
menades laid out, avenues of little 
trees, and a few summer houses 
springing up in the modern Thale, 
aad there is an aspect of town 
comfort and convenience, including 
carriages of the last Berlin pattern, 
which take the traveller by sur- 
prise—an air of civilisation quite 
inconsistent with its immediate 
surroundings of smelting-works 
on one side, and bold rocky 
scenery and dreary-looking mo- 
raine on the other. The moun- 
tains which close it in are beauti- 
fully wooded, and preserved, as 
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usual, but Thale itself is little 
more than what is stated in 
Baedeker (Hotel Zehnpfund. Rail. 
Restaur.). 

There is so little to see in 
Thale, excepting the inn, that we 
may at once ascend the mountain 
on the opposite side of the Bode, 
through a wood, to the famous 
rock called the Rosstrappe, an 
almost perpendicular ridge of 
granite, which stands out like a 
wall, and hems in the entrance to 
the valley. There is a path to 
the most projecting point, which 
commands a view up and down 
the valley of the Bode, with its 
grey rocks and trees overhanging 
precipices, its waterfalls and its 
dark recesses, and beyond, toward 
Treseburg, mountains rising one 
behind the other, covered with 
trees. The Rosstrappe is scarcely 
1400 feet above the sea level, but 
its shape, like a narrow wedge, 
and its isolated position, with 
sides descending almost perpen- 
dicularly beneath us, render it 
one of the most striking sights in 
the Harz. The romantic legend 
of a princess having leaped across 
this valley is learned by heart by 
every visitor, and the proof of the 
feat is shown in the marks of a 
gigantic horse’s hoofs on the rock! 
We will not attempt to describe 
the grandeur of the view from the 
Rosstrappe, because immediately 
opposite to us is another emi- 
nence projecting into the valley, 
from which it is even more re- 
markable. The valley is crossed 
by @ precipitous descent of 800 
feet, and by an ascent on the 
other side by a staircase cut in 
the rock with 1100 steps, to reach 
the ‘ Hexen Tanzplatz ’—the plat- 
form of rock from which our 
drawing is taken. The imme- 
diate foreground of the view is, 
of course, an inn, where an artist 
might well take up his summer 
quarters; and in little nooks and 
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natural recesses of the rock he the groups of thirsty natives sit- 
will, if a figure painter, find many ting with their backs to the view 
subjects for his pencil, especially that they have come many miles 
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to see. He will be continually firing of guns to disturb the 
disturbed in the middle of the echoes; but the sunset over the 
day by a holiday crowd, and by valley of the Bode in the evening 
much singing, shouting, and the light, when the clink of glasses is 
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over and the holiday-makers 


have gone down the hill, is a 
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THIRSTY NATIVES, 


sight and a sensation never to be 
forgotten. 

There is a romance about the 
name and associations of the Harz 
that we all feel instinctively at a 
distance; but it is only when we 
come into districts like these that 
we realise the poetical aspect of 
the Harz Mountains, and under- 
stand their being chosen as the 
seats of the goblin literature of 
North Germany. We have seen, 
during the last few days, forms of 
rocks more wild and grotesque in 
outline than anything in Doré’s 
dreams; and here before us this 
evening—across a dark chasm so 
deep and distant in its recesses 
that trees and woods look like 
little clumps of moss set in the 
recesses of a stone — there is 
spread a view so extensive and 
varied in outline that neither 
pencil nor pen can depict its 
beauties. Immediately before us 
there is an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, clothed as richly with trees 
as the preserves of a private park; 
and stretching away beyond there 
rises wave after wave of foliage 
glowing in the evening sunlight, 
and a further horizon of golden 
mist, through which we see the 
Brocken, exaggerated in height 
and apparent distance by the mist 
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(as its grandeur is exaggerated in 
story) and by the clouds that ever 
surround it. Stand still on the 
—'rocks just behind the inn, and 
watch the transformations as the 
sun goes down; see its slanting 
rays lighting up the highest rocks 
near the Rosstrappe, the bright 
/ gleams that cross the valley hiding 


| the intervening mountains, and 


leaving the Brocken soaring, as it 

‘were, in mid-air. Wait a few 
moments more, and the Brocken 
disappears in a cloud of rain, 
while the tips of the beech and 
fir-trees are still tinged with gold, 
and the valley beneath us is in 
deep gloom. Turn from this 
dark abyss—over which the rocks 
stretch out their fantastic arms— 
to the broad plain on our right 
hand, where cities and villages, 
far away down the valley of the 
Bode, are in full light of day, and 
the heavy rain-clouds that will 
settle upon Thale presently are 
casting shadows for miles across 
the distant fields. Watch the 
glow-worm lights of a town three 
hundred feet below; hear the bells 
of the goats, the ‘jodel’ of the 
herdsmen, the rush of water, and 
the distant thunder echoing near 
the Brocken. 

See this view at sunrise and 
sunset, and in its various aspects 
of sunshine and storm, before 
reading what Ruskin says of the 
Harz Mountains in Ethics of the 
Dust. ‘I have done myself much 
harm already,’ he says, ‘ by seeing 
the monotonous and heavy form 
of the Brocken.’ We could wish 
for nothing better for the credit 
of the landscape of the Harz than 
that Mr. Ruskin should see this 
view, and the one from Blanken- 
burg of which we have already 
spoken. 

At Thale the tourist who is 
merely passing through the Harz 
district may leave the mountains, 
with the knowledge that it is in 
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this neighbourhood that its beau- 
ties culminate; unless he is going 
southward, when it will be well 
to drive through Gernerode to Bal- 
lenstedt, where there is a railway 
station. The pedestrian who 
wishes to make a complete tour 
can work his way from Thale west- 
ward to Clausthal on foot as indi- 
cated on the map at the end of 
this article. It will take at least 
two days, for there is great variety 
in this walk, and the geologist or 
the botanist will be especially re- 
warded. The extraordinary forms 
of some of the masses of rock; the 
precipitous sides of the valleys, 
with trees growing on their walls, 
apparently without soil, one above 
the other; the park-like aspect 
of some of the breaks in the pine 
forests; the variety of trees— 
beech, oak, birch, sycamore, and 
chestnut, with beautiful varieties 
of ivy on their stems; the density 
of the growth in places where, if 
the path is missed, it is often 
necessary (but illegal) to cut 
through with a hatchet; the sud- 
den and unexpected views that are 
obtained; the mosses and wild 
flowers that abound and have 
never been thoroughly collected— 
are attractions to the pedestrian, 
who may wander for a week with- 
out meeting a fellow-traveller, and 
find plenty of occupation with 
a sketch-book or a _ geological 
hammer. 

At Clausthal we are in a district 
where the whole business and in- 
terest of the population are under- 
ground. There are bright green 
fields, beautiful pastures, old tim- 
bered houses in gardens full of 
flowers, with their red-tiled roofs, 
with creepers twining round them. 
There is sweet air from the moun- 
tains, and such freshness in nature 
overhead that the aspect of the 
human population filing down the 
paths in a long black procession, 
like some accursed race, throws a 
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gloom over the landscape this 
morning which it is difficult to 
shake off. Bleak, barren, and 
gloomy, ‘a city of perpetual rain,” 
built on an elevation where corn 
ceases to ripen, where storms make 
havoc, and where there is no pro- 
tection from the winds—a long, 
straggling, wooden town, built on 
the top and slopes of a hill, the 
houses roofed and their sides co- 
vered with slate for protection— 
a town with ‘a desolate look about 
it,’ which no one should visit ex- 
cepting on some serious errand. 
This is the almost universal de- 
scription of it, varied a little by 
accounts of the miners’ fétes, of 
the home life behind these dark 
timber dwellings, and of the doings 
of the young students who come 
from Germany, England, and Ame- 
rica to learn mining practically in 
the government schools, and who 
winter at Clausthal. 

But we are looking at the bright 
side of Clausthal. It is the finest 
summer morning of the year; the 
sky is clear, the distant mountains 
are in full view, and down the 
long wide streets the houses rise 
and fall in picturesque perspec- 
tive until they end in fields of 
brilliant green. There is plenty 
of colour and contrast: the red 
tiles relieve the grey roofs and 
dark walls; over the doorways 
and round the houses (some with 
beautiful carving on their beams) 
there are innumerable creepers, 
and crisp bright mountain flowers 
decorate the windows and gardens. 
The streets are nearly empty, and 
these little weather-beaten wooden 
houses, sprinkled thickly on the 
rise and fall of the hills, resemble 
nothing so much as a fleet of 
fishing-boats at anchor off the 
shore. It is like the long ground- 
swell of a subsiding sea, on which 
there rides grandly—old and bat- 
tered, its paint worn off, its beams. 
strained, its figure-head pointed 
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eastward and glittering in the 
morning sun—the ‘ Ark of Refuge’ 
of the little fleet that surrounds it, 
the wooden church of Clausthal. 
It stands high above the houses 
in the principal square, the little 
windows in its wooden sides giv- 
ing it a strange appearance for a 
church. It was burned down in 
1844, and at once reconstructed 
with the materials nearest to hand. 
Its design is simple enough: add 
a spire to the child’s Noah’s ark, 
place it in the rain until the paint 
has been washed off, and there 
is the wooden church of Clausthal. 

Opposite to the church there is 
the chief object of interest to 
visitors, the Bergsschule—the go- 
vernment school of mines and the 
museum. It is here that several 


hundred pupils from all parts of 
the world are gratuitously in- 
structed in mining operations, 
having in the course of their 
studies to practice under-ground 
—every pupil having to learn the 
use of miners’ tools, and work 


with the men for a certain time in - 


each operation. In the museum 
there are models of the machinery 
used in the mines, miniature shafts 
and galleries—in shogt, the whole 
under-ground life of the Harz 
Mountains is here presented to us 
in the easiest way. There is a 
very fine collection of minerals, 
classified carefully, and within 
easy reach for reference. The 
models of machinery, of the trucks, 
and of the different smelting pro- 
cesses are all movable and made 
to scale, so that a morning’s study 
in the museum gives. the unin- 
itiated a much clearer idea of the 
working of Clausthal than a visit 
to the mines. 

The population of Clausthal is 
about ten thousand, and of these 
there are at least a thousand un- 
der-ground. In the processes of 
crushing, washing, sifting, <«c., 
another thousand people are em- 
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ployed, and in the neighbouring» 
town of Zellerfeld the same works 
are being carried on. One of our 
last days here is ‘the day of 
Sedan’ the whole town is en féte, 
and no one goes under-ground. 
Every house is decorated, and the 
Prussian tricolour is flying on the 
dark timbers of the houses. From 
windows full of flowers there are 
red, white, and black streamers, 
and the streets are festooned across 
with flowers and devices, with 
the word ‘ Sedan,’ and gigantic 
portraits of the king, Bismarck, 
and Count Moltke. It is a great 
day, and a great occasion to enjoy 
the hospitality of the inhabitants 
of Clausthal, and to see what 
charming interiors there are under 
those dark, weather-beaten roofs ; 
what delightful rooms, with carved * 
furniture, snow-white curtains, 
old embroideries, shining silver 
ornaments, lace-work vases and 
plates made of iron, wrought into 
the most delicate and beautiful 
open-work patterns, this last a 
speciality of the Harz. 

Across the bright, fresh fields 
again, leaving Clausthal and the 
great smelting-works in the valley 
which they desolate—a walk on 
springy turf across sweet pastures, 
through park-like little forests 
and deep glades, between regi- 
ments of silent pines over hill and 
dale for six miles, brings us to 
the brow of a hill, from which we 
first see Grund. 

In the midst of a series of what 
we may call ‘ mountainettes,’ 
tinted with the most delicate gra- 
dations of grey, we see sloping 
woods and fields; set with bright, 
red-tiled gables and glittering 
spires, and little paths leading 
from them, with processions of 
goats and cattle coming down, led 
by toy shepherds (of one of whom 
the central figure in our illustra- 
tion on page 220 is an exact por- 
trait), and hear the tinkle of in- 
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numerable bells and the distant 
mountain-horn. This is our first 
impression of Grund. Winding 
down into the irregular streets, 
where old men and women are 
seated about, and the cattle that 
have parted from the droves are 
gravely walking in at the front- 
doors of their houses, unattended, 
we stop at the principal inn, in 
front of a market-place, which 
occupies a few yards of open level 
ground in the middle of the town. 
The view is limited from the win- 
dows on the front; the valley and 
the curtains of trees above and 
below shut us in from the outer 
world, and give, it must be con- 
fessed, a rather close feeling to 
one of the loveliest mountain vil- 
lages in Europe. We are encom- 
«passed by rocks and streams and 
trees ; and when the clouds come 
down and shut off our view of the 
blue sky, we begin to think it can 
scarcely be as healthy for invalids 
as is generally supposed. We are 
comfortably housed at Grund, but 
even in this retired valley there 
is no peace to-night. Here, as at 
Clausthal, the people have been 
keeping the feast of Sedan; they 
appear to go to bed at three, and 
toriseat four. As the last villager 
goes home to bed he meets the 
first cow on its way to pasture; 
as the last song dies away we hear 
the tinkle of bells and the summons 
of the mountain-horn. 

The town has the most pastoral 
appearance of any in the Harz, 
although many of the inhabitants 
are engaged in the neighbouring 
mines. There is but one good inn 
(‘ Rathskeller ’), which in the sum- 
mer is crowded with visitors, who 
come to take the pine-baths for 
which this valley has, in spite of 
its visitors, an old reputation; 
but it is altogether more rustic 
and simple in appearance than any 
village of the same importance in 
the Harz. English or American 
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travellers are seldom seen at Grund, 
and the habits of the visitors at 
the inn are, in all respects, Ger- 
man. The Rathskeller is the mar- 
ket-house, town-hall, and centre 
of all the judicial business of the 
district, so that at certain seasons 
the scene from the gallery of the 
old inn is very animated, and the 
gatherings of the village magnates 
round the fire in autumn evenings 
a sight to be remembered. The 
inn is a rambling, spacious build- 
ing, with remnants of the original 
structure (anno 1675) still remain- 
ing; it has been greatly enlarged, 
to accommodate the crowds of 
travellers who pay it a flying visit. 
Grund has a great reputation for 
its scenery, its whey cures, and its 
baths, and it has also a reputation 
for rain. The impression of half 
the visitors to Grund is of a valley 
filled with vapour, of a damp-look- 
ing little inn, with streams pouring 
from above on all sides, but of an 
interior warm and spacious, with 
large wood fires in June, and 
plenty of spiced beer. 

After visiting Grund there is no 
prettier or more delightful way of 
quitting this district than through 
the valley northward to Lauten- 
thal, and then to Seesen, where 
the system of railways is reached 
again. 

To the general question, ‘ Are 
the Harz Mountains really worth 
visiting for a short summer 
tour? we must answer, ‘ No,’ if 
by so doing the traveller should 
miss seeing Switzerland, or even 
the Alps of Southern Germany. 
It is not a place to recommend 
English or American travellers to 
visit without some special purpose. 
The artist would do well to come 
straight here from the nearest sea- 
port, and spend a summer in the 
neighbourhood of Thale or Riibe- 
land. He would never regret it, 
because he could work unmolested, 
and bring home a portfolio of 
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drawings of scenes unknown to 
the greater part of the world. 
With a knapsack, a little know- 
ledge of German, and a few thalers, 
he could spend a summer both 
peacefully and delightfully; and 
we may remind him that the Harz 
is not a black country, as is gene- 
rally supposed (it is really no 
more desolated or disfigured by 
mining operations than the green 
fields of the south of England are 
affected by the smoke of Stafford- 
shire), and that the beauty of 


its forests, the forms of its rocks, 
the romantic aspects of its scenery 
are still almost unknown. 

As a land of bogies, tradition, 
mysteries, smoke, and blue fire, it 
is familiar to children of all ages 
and nations. But the romance of 
the Harz is in books and dreams, 
and at far-off firesides; in a holi- 
day scamper, or in a sketching 
tour, the legends attaching to the 
district are felt rather as an in- 
trusion, and disturb the quiet 
appreciation of its beauties. 
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THE COTTESWOLDS. 


HERE is a district in Eng- 

land, little visited by tourists, 
only skirted, not traversed, by 
railways, clearly defined, and of 
a peculiar character, which I some 
time ago found amply to repay 
a considerable amount of atten- 
tion. The Cotteswold district has 
the true wold character about it, 
such as you hardly meet again 
till you come to the east wolds 
of Yorkshire. A quiet, primitive 
agricultural people, with modes 
of speech and character stereo- 
typed from old Stuart days; 
squire, labourer, and parson all 
keeping their respective positions. 
The lands lie high, and the ear- 
lier and later fogs cling to them 
latest and longest. Only gradually 
have the higher grounds been 
reclaimed for the higher purposes 
of agriculture; little by little has 
the waste been reclaimed; the 
thin grass, intermingled with furze 


and ferns, on which the sheep 
would thinly graze, has, to a great 
degree, been turned into arable 
land, while the broad table-land 


continues to supply cattle in 
abundance. Those who stay at 
Cheltenham see the white heights 
of the Cotteswolds gleaming in the 
sun, and are often impatient till 
they get away from that low-lying, 
watering-place to the inviting 
heights beyond. It is pleasant 
enough, and a striking change, 
when you are really there. You 
then perceive that it is a vast bil- 
lowy country where the downs 
swell into steep hills, and subside 
into gullies; through every little 
valley runs its rejoicing stream; 
the downs are thickly covered with 
those vast flocks which of recent 
years have made Cotswold mutton 
so famous. The district is very 
liable to be overlooked in com- 
parison with the bolder Malvern 


hills beyond, and the rich vale 
of Gloucester below, but its dis- 
tinctive features are extremely 
interesting. The famous Cottes- 
wold Hunt have enjoyed many 
a gallop over these bracing downs; 
the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Club 
have investigated many a point 
of scientific interest suggested 
by the remarkable features of this 
region. The points of interest 
in the district and its entourage 
are many. Here is Cirencester, 
which might be called its capital, 
with its cathedral-like church, and 
the vast park of the Bathursts, 
beneath whose shades Mr. Pope 
used to write and meditate. Here, 
again, is Daylesford, where War- 
ren Hastings rebuilt the old 
dwelling of his line, and which is 
now greatly improved by modern 
lake and lawn. To those coming 
from the Vale of Gloucester the 
air blows peculiarly keen and 
bracing, and in the old coaching 
days travellers used to say that 
between London and Penzance 
there was no sharper climate than 
that on the Northleach road. 
Such towns as Bourton-on-the- 
Water, Stow-on-the-Wold, and 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh tell their 
own geographical tale. 

I think you will nowhere find 
better farms, larger holdings, or 
better kept, than among the 
Cotswold hills. In Cornwall the 
farmers have, as a rule, extremely 
small holdings, the reason for 
which is that Cornwall used to 
return some fifty members, and 
it was an object of the highest 
importance to multiply votes. 
But in Gloucestershire the farms 
are often immense. A yeoman 
will perhaps have some hundred 
acres of his own, and he will rent 
as many more as he can get. 
There is one family of farmers 
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over whose land, rented or in- 
herited, you may ride for some 
twenty miles. The farm-houses 
are generally most picturesque, 
most grateful to an artist’s eye. 
They generally have heavy, large 
mullioned windows; cool, spa- 
cious rooms; gardens exquisitely 
kept; trim lawns arranged for cro- 
quet; roses or ivy trailed against 
the windows; abundance of broad 
foliage; and the musical sound 
of fountains or running water. 
There are all the abundant evi- 
dences of substance. You hear 
now and then of a farmer who has 
perhaps figured in the character 
of a distressed agriculturist, who 
has saved his twenty thousand 
pounds out of the land; although 
these cases are not to be con- 
sidered common. I passed a plea- 
sant day in visiting two large 
farm-houses. They were hidden 
far away, remote from public 
roads, and approached by a long, 
pillared avenue. 


prised to hear that each of these 


houses had at one time been a 
nobleman’s seat. One old lord 
had been the last of his line. 
Having no kith or kin, he divided 
all his property between his lawyer 
and his doctor. The doctor took 
out his share in ready money, 
but the wiser lawyer took the 
lands. They did not remain very 
long in his possession; he or his 
representatives sold them, and 
their value has immensely in- 
creased. I came upon old splen- 
did gates, from which the armorial 
bearings had vanished, but which 
otherwise might befit an earl’s 
demesne. Before this was a grass- 
grown pleasaunce, on either side 
bounded by tall, sombre trees; 
and in front was a rivulet, which 
had an artificial bed, and over 
which a fancy bridge was lightly 
arched. In these houses you will 
find old-fashioned English hos- 
pitality, and maidens ‘ sweet as 


I was not sur-. 
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English air can make them.’ As 
you wander about in this unfre- 
quented country, not bold and 
scenic, but full of exquisite land- 
scapes, where you may rest in 
leafy covert, by alder-shaded 
stream, and in hidden dell, you 
will own you have obtained, per- 
haps, the nearest approach pos- 
sible to Arcadia, and farm-house 
and vicarage will furnish both 
nymphs and shepherdesses. 

There is an institution of the 
Cotteswolds which is a great fa- 
vourite with the fashionable people 
of Cheltenham, and of all the 
country gentlemen about; this 
is the Cotteswold Hunt. It is 
not so popular as in those days 
of which Grantley Berkeley tells 
us so much, nor are the hunting 
grounds so much praised as they 
used to be; but still the Cottes- 
wold Hunt is a great institution. 
They are a very kindly set of fel- 
lows, too, often enough, are those 
sons of Nimrod. A friend showed 
us the organ in his church, 
which had been purchased by 
the subscriptions of gentlemen in 
the hunting field. It was not 
the first time that neighbourly 
and charitable acts were got up on 
the field by scarlet-coated gentry. 
But in getting rapidly over a 
country on horseback you do not 
learn those sweet secrets of nature 
and all those lighter shades which 
are reserved for the wanderer and 
the pedestrian. The huntsman 
has to get back to his dinner at 
the now historic ‘ Plough,’ to at- 
tend those balls in which Chel- 
tenham delights, or to attend 
some invalid Cheltonian, if he is 
on that kind of duty, to those 
healing springs which are begin- 
ning to recover their lost repu- 
tation: all good in their way, but 
a very different thing to investi- 
gating the Cotteswolds. If we were 
scientifically disposed a good deal 
might be said on the geology of 
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the Cotteswolds. The county of 
Gloucester is divided into the 
three regions of the wolds, the 
forest, and the vale. The Cottes- 
wold district expands, however, 
beyond the county so far as the 
neighbourhood of Bath. Mur- 
chison tells us that the geolo- 
gical formation of the Cotteswolds 
strongly supports the existence 
of a great channel of the sea, ex- 
tending southwards, which would 
have presenting headlands like 
those of a shore formed by the 
action of a sea acting upon the 
soft and hard materials. The geo- 
logical formation is almost exactly 
like that of the South Sea islands. 
Any one who wishes to have an 
idea of the oolitic formation can 
easily acquire such by taking up 
a handful of earth and picking 
out the pieces of shells. Dr. 
Wright, the well-known geologist, 
has published a remarkable paper 
on the correlation of the Jurassic 
rocks of the Céte d’Or and the 
Cotteswold hills. The Cottes- 
wold hills, he tells us, are the 
miniature Jura of Gloucester- 
shire. His pamphlet is a fine 
instance of comparative geology, 
and must be full of interest for 
the scientific reader. Another 
scientific account of the Cottes- 
wolds should be mentioned—Mr. 
Lycett’s ‘Handbook to the Cottes- 
wold Hills.’ He goes thoroughly 
into the geology, and discusses 
the ancient flora and fauna of the 
region. The Cotteswolds have also 
had their poet. Towards the close 
of the seventeenth century there 
resided at the parsonage of Naun- 
ton, one of whom Anthony Wood 
declares that he had the charac- 
ter, in its way not a bad one, of 
a frequent and edifying preacher 
and a good neighbour. He wrote 
a book of indifferent English and 
Latin poems, called ‘ Nymphe 
Libethsis, or the Cotswold Muse,’ 
of which the worthy Mr. Egerton 


Brydges republished an edition 
of forty-one copies. It is not so 
much with the literary and scien- 
tific aspect as with the scenery 
that I am concerned. As the 
railway traveller goes from Bristol 
to Worcester he sees in the dis- 
tance beyond the vale the long 
ranges of the Cotteswolds in ‘deep, 
receding, bay-like hills.’ The 
great vale of Stonehouse divides be- 
tween the Northern and Southern 
Cotswolds. But you ought to 
ascend one of those famous hills, 
the steep escarpment of Leck- 
hampton, near Cheltenham, or 
Robin’s Wood Hill, near Glou- 
cester, to take in the whole of that 
magnificent prospect, from the 
tawny flood of the tidal Severn 
to the oolite quarries and the 
beech-woods of the ascending Cot- 
teswold heights. 

Gloucestershire, all the county 
through, is peculiarly rich in Roman 
remains. A man I know was one 
day lamenting that in every parish 
of the county except his own 
some precious Roman remains 
had been discovered. He had 
hardly made the observation when 
he was informed that a huge 
Roman coffin had just been dis- 
interred close at hand, and several 
others were found shortly after- 
wards. The Cotteswolds are pecu- 
liarly rich in Roman remains. 
Right through the district there 
runs a great Roman road, bravely 
breasting all difficulties, as the 
Romans used to do, scaling every 
hill, and resolutely refusing to 
go round any difficult point, 
and presenting such a solid cause- 
way that it lasts on through all 
the alterations of races and cen- 
turies. The Romans had a line 
of strongholds extending from 
Clifton Downs across the valley 
of the Severn to the jutting pro- 
montories of the Cotteswolds and 
the whole escarpment of their 
range. But the gem of all the 
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Roman remains is unquestionably 
the Roman villa at Chedworth. All 
the antiquaries go there, and it is 
a pleasant picnic place for neigh- 
bouring partsof thecountry. If you 
are an antiquary you ought care- 
fully to read Pliny’s description of 
his villa before inspecting the 
ruins. [I shall not soon forget 
the lovely character of the scenery 
through which we passed on our 
way to inspect the remains. The 
road skirts Chedworth Wood, where 
one feels poachingly inclined to 
follow up rabbits, squirrels, and 
pheasants. I wonder whether 
poachers ever eat squirrels, which 
form, I am told, delicious food! 
You come out on the broad pas- 
tures, the broad shadows of a 
common partially planted with 
trees. A newly-cut road takes 
you to a gothic cottage, where 
Lord Eldon, the proprietor of the 
remains, has placed a curator. The 
worthy peer has caused the ruins 


to be excavated, and brought toge-- 


ther a museum, and has covered 
up the different places with sheds, 
providing stoves and other appa- 
ratus to save them from the frost. 
The villa is of much greater extent 
and in better preservation than is 
ordinarily the case with so-called 
Roman villas in this country. The 
perfect state of the floors and the 
accompanying chambers bring be- 
fore us all the domestic arrange- 
ments of a Roman mansion. The 
villa appears to have consisted of 
two portions, the residence of the 
family and the apartments of the 
labourers. There are probably other 
parts, such as storehouses, to be 
yet uncovered. The principal 
apartments look eastward, facing 


the valley of the Colne, with its~ 


beautiful view. They consist of a 
long corridor with rooms behind, 
of which the fine tessellated pave- 
ment is preserved, which caught 
the first beams of the rising sun, 
and would be deliciously cool in 
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the summer evenings. An octagonal 
stone-built basin was found which 
was supposed to collect waters for 
the bath. Some rubbish that 
choked up the channel was cleared 
away, and once more the clear 
waters flowed from an eternal 
spring in the woods as freshly as 
they did twenty centuries before. 
The methods of flues by which 
the apartments were warmed, and 
the pipes, drains, and furnaces in 
connection with the bath are in a 
very perfect state. There is evidence 
to show—among other indications 
a mass of molten lead—that the 
villa had been destroyed by fire. 
Either the place was pillaged, or 
articles of value were removed 
during the conflagration. The 
mansion was situated on the gentle 
declivity of a hill. It was disco- 
vered by an under-keeper when 
engaged in catching rabbits. There 
was a huge warren, and the ferrets 
were continually ‘lying.’ When 
the keepers were digging them out 
they came on some fessare, ot 
square bits of stone used for 
making pavements, and this disco- 
very led to the disinterment of the 
villa. It was found, however, 
that the rabbits had done a great 
deal of injury by breaking into 
the different compartments. Se- 
veral hundred coins were dis- 
covered, all of them in the Roman 
period, and not any Saxon. Some 
are of the time of Constantine the 
Great, and a Christian symbol cut 
on stone brings down the date of 
at least a portion of the building 
to a time later than Constantine. 
An ancient road led to a small cir- 
cular temple in the woods. A 
curious living sign of the former 
presence of the Romans is to be 
found in the large white edible 
snails of Chedworth wood. These 
are found in great quantities—as, 
indeed, is generally the case in the 
neighbourhood of Roman abodes. 
These were brought from Italy as 
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articles of diet, and all through 
the Christian centuries they have 
preserved their pedigree and their 
separate existence. 

There is one special point of in- 
terest which has been raised from 
this villa—the probability that it 
was inhabited for the first time by 
a Christian family. When the 
foundation stone of the principal 
entrance of the villa was disin- 
terred, a zealous antiquary caused 
the workmen to turn it up care- 
fully, and the well-known Chris- 
tian monogram, the symbol which 
Constantine afterwards adopted, 
the Chi Rho (first two letters of 
the name of Christ), was found 
sculptured on the stone. The 
same zealous antiquary contends 
that one chamber which has been 
disinterred, with a kind of apse, 
is a kind of baptistery ; but, know- 
ing how the zeal of antiquaries 
will lead them into the most inge- 
nious hypotheses, I do not dwell 
on the fact. These, however, are 
links, of more or less strength, in 
the remarkable chain of evidence, 
proving that Christianity was 
brought into England, and main- 
tained a long conflict with hea- 
thendom, in the early British 
times, long before the famous mis- 
sion of Augustin. There is now an 
interesting literature of the sub- 
ject. A zealous antiquary informs 
me that he has no more doubt than 
of his own existence, that St. Paul 
actually preached at Gloucester 
Cross; and in that case, following 
his precedent in Macedonia and 
Illyria, it would not be unnatural 
to suppose that he travelled through 
the Cotteswolds. 

Then, it is impossible to be 
long on the Cotteswolds without 
taking note of the great ques- 
tion of the condition of the 
agricultural labourers. Mr. Arch 
and his friends did not put in an 
appearance in the localities that I 
knew; but the wealthy farmers at 
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once recognised the force of the 
movement and gave an increase of 
wages in time. One’s sympathies 
are soon aroused in favour of the 
agricultural labourers, whose hard 
case is patent on the surface of 
things. But after some actual ac- 
quaintance with the district, one 
sees that the question is really 
complicated and difficult. The 
farmer goes to his books and shows 
that there are certain seasons in 
which the labourer gets so much 
extra pay, that the average through- 
out the year is higher than you 
would suppose. Then the cottages 
are let at an almost nominal rent, 
and every cottage has itg little 
garden. Then work is found 
throughout the year, and the 
labourer is not thrown off while 
his capacity for work is still in 
some small degree spared to him 
through growing years and infirm- 
ities. Almost above all these are 
the farmers’ heavy contributions 
to the poor laws, which represent 
the state charities of a Christian 
nation. All these are elements for 
consideration in studying the sub- 
ject. There were, however, two 
phenomena which struck us as 
being hardly reconcilable with 
each other and with common jus- 
tice. One is, that we hear of 
farmers accumulating large sums 
of money—and farmers have fre- 
quently the knack of adding to 
their resources by judicious specu- 
lation in all the usual ways—and, 
on the other hand, of labourers 
going as a matter of course into 
the workhouse. I was greatly 
pleased and impressed by the 
general character of the Cotswold 
labourers. They seemed to me to 
be humble, industrious, patient, 
simple-hearted, very grateful for a 
very little kindness, very little 
drunkenness or crime about them, 
prone to lie abed or ‘loaf about’ 
on Sunday mornings, but always 
going to church and chapel in the 
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evenings. In the meanwhile the 
labourer goes on with his steady 
six days a week toil; while all 
through the black country sort of 
district the workman gets his three 
days’ holiday aweek. They are very 

tothe parsons, who, on the 
Cotteswolds, always ally themselves 
with the country gentlemen, and, I 
think, stand almost too much aloof 
both from farmers and labourers. 
The true amelioration of the lot of 
the labourer is to be looked for in 
the gradual operation of natural 
causes. Lord Derby tells us that 
we might make double the amount 
of money out of the land than is 
made. When the transfer of land 
is simplified, and capitalists invest 
largely in the soil on the specula- 
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tion that the soil may yield at 
least as much as foreign securities, 
and millions of money will be 
spent in the country that are now 
sent out of the country, then agri- 
culture will become a business that 
will require skilled hands, and 
quickened minds; dormant facul- 
ties of the labourers will be aroused, 
they will be better fed, better 
housed, better paid, and their im- 
proved condition will enable them 
to make better provision for old 
age and sickness than the infirmary 
and the workhouse. In this happy 
way we will trust that the pauper 
peasant will be improved off the 
face of the Cotteswolds and of 
English soil generally. 
FREDERICK ARNOLD. 
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FAREWELL TO SOME FELLOW-CREATURES. 


N raking over the ashes of the 
] past, I find that the special 
ashes which most perfectly retain 
their quality of scorching are 
those which are inclosed in some 
imaginary urns, dedicated to the 
memory of some dearly-prized and 
desperately-lamented four-legged 
fellow-creatures of mine, whom I 
have loved and lost after the 
everlasting habit of this world of 
change. 

A certain callosity forms about 
the heart after long intercourse 
with one’s own kind. ‘ We love 
and unlove, and forget; fashion 
and shatter the spell’ perpetually. 
And still we go on treading the 
social round cheerily enough, and 
eat, drink, and avoid things that 
are in our way with as much zest 
and interest as if there were no 
such things as false lovers and 
perjured friends in the world. 
But our farewells to our four- 
legged fellow-creatures have a 
warm place in the memories of 
most of us who have not led that 
desolate thing, a horseless or dog- 
less life. Looking back through 
my own life, I find that some of 
the hottest heart and brain burn- 
ings I have been called upon to 
endure have been caused by the 
onus that has been laid upon me 
of saying good-bye to some faith- 
ful friend who never thought me 
in the wrong—who never bored 
me with good advice—who never 
stabbed me in the back—or cut 
me out—or sought to improve my 
mind—or reviewed me—or did 
anything, in fact, save go upon 
four legs, with perfect fidelity, 
into any groove into which I 
desired to lead him. 

Far away, nearly at the begin- 
ning of my life, Carlo, a brown, 
curly water-spaniel, takes form 


and challenges my memory. He 
was the idol of my infancy, an 
obese darling, with a merry yellow 
eye, and a tail that was never 
known to stop wagging. Adorned 
with a thousand graces of body 
and mind, his whole career was 
shaded (disfigured would be too 
harsh a word) by criminal indul- 
gence; like the grand old border 
chiefs, he ‘took whene’er he had 
the power, and he kept whate’er 
he could.’ In other words, he 
was an earnest and indefatigable 
thief. He spared neither the larder 
of the rich nor the humble mid- 
day meal basket of the poor. Ac- 
cordingly he was not exactly in 
the odour of sanctity in the little 
sea-side village where we dwelt, 
and where all his little delin- 
quencies were known and can- 
vassed. And so the universal 
regret was not deep when a brief 
madness on my part eliciting a 
corresponding touch on his, 
brought him to an untimely grave, 

I have spoken of his ever-wag- 
ging tail: dear old fellow! it was 
the cause, in the end, of so much 
misery to us both. He was watch- 
ing it one day when we were lying 
on the grass in the sun; watching 
it with joyful eyes, and occasion- 
ally making frantic dabs at it with 
his smiling lips and shining white 
teeth. Being fat, he failed to 
catch it, by reason of being unable 
to double himself up sufficiently. 
And so at last I rose sympathetic- 
ally to his aid, and with all my 
childish strength doubled him 
head and tail together, and thrust 
his tail into his mouth. 

I must have hurt his poor spine 
most cruelly; I must nearly have 
wrung his neck in my well-meant 
endeavour to assist him. I must 
have tortured that dog more than 
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he was ever given an opportunity 
of explaining; for suddenly the 
earth struck me a violent blow on 
the back of my head, and some- 
thing terribly sharp went through 
the top of my arm; they were 
Carlo’s teeth, and in my anguish 
and dismay at this being the end 
of our alliance, I let myself drift 
into unconsciousness, and lay there 
like a stricken-down teetotum, for 
how long Ido not know. What 
I do know is, that when I reco- 
vered I was in the midst of a 
circle of wrath, a doctor was cau- 
terizing my arm, and Carlo was 
shot. 

The wound in my arm soon 
healed. The one in my heart, 
caused by Carlo’s murder, was a 
more difficult one to deal with. 
For a long time—or what ap- 
peared long according to my com- 
putation of time (I believe it was 
really a week)—I refused comfort, 
my bread-and-milk, and another 
puppy. At the end of that time 
Poppy came, and life ceased to be 
a wilderness. 

Poppy was an English terrier 
pup, black and tan, with a sus- 
picion of the ‘ bull’ in his under- 
hanging jaw, and a suspicion of 
the Italian greyhound in his thin 
elastic body. Vivacity was his 
chief characteristic. He would 
gaily dance at and bite everything 
he saw. He would advance upon 
@ bullock as gladly as upon a 
kitten. One unlucky day he ad- 
vanced upon the heels of a lady 
who was standing upon a chair, 
and who had left the sylph-like 
proportions of youth far behind 
her. The whole structure, chair 
and lady, both fell upon him; and 
when Poppy was picked up it was 
with an injured back and a swollen 
head, and an altogether hopeless 
and touching air of having lived 
his little day. 

We buried him in a sunny 
corner, and once more the world 
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was a howling waste to me. I 
was tod young to word my woe: 
I could only feel; and I did feel 
very bitterly indeed. Happily for 
the rest of humanity at that epoch, 
I had not developed the power of 
writing anything more suggestive 
than pot-hooks. 

Into the midst of this arid tract 
of mere desolate feeling there 
trotted a gleam of light one morn- 
ing in the shape of a King Charles 
spaniel, of lineage high. He was 
the handsomest specimen of adi- 
pose deposit it has ever been my 
fortune to behold in this world. 
But he has already been immor- 
talised in print; for he is the 
same Zinga, of whom Mrs. Ross 
Church (Florence Marryat) has 
made mention in her biography 
of her father. A magnificent 
little creature, who clearly thought 
it was enough for him, and that 
he was doing the whole duty of 
dog, by ‘ being,’ and being beau- 
for he never attempted 
to do anything else definite. A 
highly satisfactory dog to possess ; 
for he had the silky coat and the 
serene repose of manners which 
betoken an early acquaintance 
with abundance of filthy lucre, 
and the ‘ higher circles.’ He went 
gently through the world on his 
golden-fringed paws, until he fell 
a victim to asthma in its most 
exaggerated form. As soon as 
his little life became palpably a 
burden to him, it was decreed by 
those whose will overruled mine 
that he should die. So he died, 
like a royalist, without a struggle ; 
shot through the heart by a sailor, 
who won my heart for ever by the 
way in which he blubbered over 
the accuracy of his aim. 

Before the grass was green on 
Zinga’s grave a hamper reached 
our remote habitation one morn- 
ing—a hamper that had travelled 
by train evidently, and that was 
labelled ‘To be fed on the jour- 
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ney.’ From the innermost recesses 
of this hamper there was presently 
extracted a curly ball of bluish- 
grey hair, which instantly un- 
wound itself, and intuition taught 
me that I was the owner of a 
thorough-bred Skye terrier. He 
arrived in company with an Oxford 
brawn and a rare collection of hot- 
house flowers (they were not all 
in the same hamper); and I re- 
member striving to write some 
verses (I was past the pot-hook 
stage), which I entitled a ‘ Tri- 
angular Appeal,’ and which make 
me feel very ill now as I recall 
them. He was called ‘Tip,’ and 
I loved him well; but in the pride 
of his beauty, I was weak enough 
to present him to a friend, who 
took the dog and left me. And 
then for a weary time I felt that 
all was vanity, and left my kennel 
empty. For the farewell to Zinga 
was a very tragic scene, and the 
sentiment involved in the separa- 
tion from Tip had an aging effect 
upon me. And altogether, I deemed 
it wise to endeavour to nip any- 
thing like a dawning affection for 
another dog in the bud. 

I adhered to this resolution for 
awhile; but it melted away like 
snow before the sun the first time 
I saw ‘Meph.’ He was shut up, 
on the memorable occasion, in a 
wicker bird-cage in Leadenhall 
Market. He was a large-sized, 
long-haired, white Russian terrier, 
of an excitable and highly nervous 
organization ; docile and affec- 
tionate to an extraordinary degree 
when his nerves were undisturbed, 
but full of a fine frenzy of vin- 
dictiveness the instant he was 
agitated. There was, indeed, a 
good deal of the Tartar under 
the high-bred Russian repose of 
manner which was his_character- 
istic when he was calm; and the 
barbaric element made itself ma- 
nifest on the smallest provocation. 
He was uttering protests all day 


long against nearly everything 
that everybody did. If any person 
unwarily ran upstairs, Meph pur- 
sued and bit that person in the 
heel. If any one rang the bell, he 
would, with lightning speed, pri- 
son both hand and bell between 
his firm white teeth, while his 
black velvet eyes would assume a 
snaky glare that made one feel 
one’s hour for being smothered 
under a feather-bed would shortly 
come. He would howl with an- 
guish when he heard the post- 
man’s knock; and would pursue 
those public servants up and down 
the favoured locality in which he 
dwelt with a savage pertinacity 
that made me, his guileless owner, 
obnoxious in their eyes. He flew 
at every guest who came into the 
room with his hat in his hand; 
and he lurked in dark corners, in 
order to make sure that no one 
violated his sense of what was 
right by bringing into the house 
either an umbrella, a parasol, or 
a stick, He never omitted an 
opportunity of hurling himself 
upon a hearse or a trotting horse. 
I bought him some cat’s-meat once 
from a vendor of the same who 
went through our street every 
day, and it disagreed with Meph. 
He marked that cat’s-meat man 
from that day; and, to the best of 
his ability, made life a burden to 
the unfortunate tradesman. He 
ungratefully developed a dislike 
to the friend who had given him 
to me, always approaching him 
slowly, with a snarland a stiffened 
tail, that were painfully suggestive 
of worse things to come. He bit 
me sharply in the cheek one day 
because I said ‘ mutton-bones’ to 
him. Yet, in spite of all these 
foibles, he had the winning power 
to such a rare degree that the 
whole household were fond of 
him. 

He was as strong as a lion and 
as agile as a monkey, and I be- 
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lieved (weakly) that these two 
qualities would save him from 
falling a victim to a London thief. 
He would spring up, like a goat, 
as high as a tall man’s shoulder, 
which he would snap at if the 
tall man had happened to annoy 
him. He would take a hansom 
whenever the whim seized him, 
and neither force nor persuasion 
on the cabman’s part could dis- 
lodge him. And I was proud of 
my pet’s little peculiarities ; proud 
of the interest he excited ; touched 
by his extreme gentleness to chil- 
dren, and by his incomprehensible 
tolerance of organ-grinders; and, 
altogether, attached to the dog. 
Accordingly, it was a shock to me 
one day when many hours passed 
without any one in the house 
having seen or heard anything of 
Meph. 

I had flaming posters out all 
over Kensington within an hour, 
offering a reward that seemed to 
me to be absurdly inadequate to 
the value of my lost dog. But 
that day died, and Meph was not 
restored to his sorrowing friends. 
The next day I secured the ser- 
vices of an intelligent policeman, 
and in his company I penetrated 
the Irish quarter; hope, like the 
bird in the story, leading me on 
from den to den, as I listened to 
mendacious statements of ‘ just 
such a dog having been heard of 
there.’ On the third day Meph 
was sent home, neither sadder nor 
wiser than when he strayed away; 
but just the same irrepressible 
Meph he had ever been, although 
he was thin and dirty. 

At the end of a week I lost him 
again, and this time it was for 
ever. It was in vain that I again 
traversed the Irish quarter; in 
vain that I doubled my offer of a 
reward; in vain that the printer’s 
art, in big fat letters, was brought 
to bear upon his case; Meph was 
gone from me for ever this time; 
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and I must confess that, outside 
his own family circle, I found 
none to mourn with me. 

He had been my canine king; 
but he was gone, and Rock, a 
resplendent golden-haired setter, 
of the Stella breed, soon reigned 
in his stead. An Adonis among 
dogs, with his richly-fringed tail 
and legs, and his intensely golden 
hue. Thoroughbred, big, and 
beautiful to a rare degree, with a 
sweet temper, and smiling tawny 
eyes, and an affability of de- 
meanour that only belongs to 
thoroughbred creatures, he was 
always in place—always in har- 
mony with the adjuncts of every 
scene in which he was set. 
Whether you saw him, with his 
proudly-poised head, calmly sur- 
veying game in a turnip-field—or 
leisurely threading his way through 
Rotten Row—or stretched at full 
length on a drawing-room sofa— 
or sitting by his owner’s side in 
a hansom—Rock was always in 
place. 

It is like a hideous nightmare 
even now to me, the remembrance 
of. the hour and the way in which 
I said farewell to Rock. Suddenly 
one morning he seemed ill and 
restless; abruptly he developed 
mischievous proclivities that were 
foreign to Rock, such as biting 
the hair of his own tail, pulling 
his kennel about, gnawing his 
leather chain, and, finally, mum- 
bling up a little scent-case of mine. 
In uncertainty, but not in alarm, 
I went to a celebrated veterinary 
surgeon, and described his symp- 
toms, and he undertook the charge 
of Rock, and sent for him that 
same hour. 

I can recall each incident as it 
happened so well, for the recollec- 
tion of it has been burnt into my 
mind by the knowledge I have 
now of a great danger I ran un- 
consciously. When the messenger 
came for Rock he declined to take 
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the dog until it was muzzled ; and, 
rather to my surprise at the time, 
he asked me to muzzle him. After 
making several fruitless attempts 
to get a muzzle in the neighbour- 
hood I lived in, I tried to do it 
by strapping a broad piece of 
leather round his jowl; but before 
I could do it Rock caught my 
jacket, and tore it to tatters; and 
caught my wrist, and did not even 
mark the skin! 

What I, remembering all this, 
felt when late that night I 
heard that Rock had gone raving 
mad, had done a great amount of 
damage, and been killed, I can 
hardly describe. One feeling only 
stood out clear and distinct from 
all others, and that was gratitude 
to the creature who had restrained 
his impulse to destroy when I was 
the object upon whom he could 
have indulged it. He was only 
a dog! 

The last farewell scenes I shall 
attempt to depict here are those 
which have taken place between 
myself and a couple of horses. 

Guinevere, a thoroughbred 
young mare, was brought home 
and presented to me by my hus- 
band on the occasion of my 
coming safely out of a long and 
painful illness. I got out into the 
world of action again, feeling in- 
different about the majority of 
things, but as fond of horses and 
of riding as I had ever been in 
my life. The fresh young racing 
mare, who was not ‘ way-wise’ 
yet, who was reputed to have an 
unholy power of kicking in her, 
and who had never been ridden 
by a woman, was an incentive— 
just the incentive I needed—for 
me to tax my strength and skill 
to the utmost. 

She was a perfect picture of 
symmetry and glory of colouring. 
A slippery-looking creature, gifted 
with the tiger-like property of 
moving under her skin; with a 
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sleek, glistening, chestnut coat, 
and a wild, large, white-balled, 
rolling eye, and the most inflam- 
mable temper that ever a horse 
was afflicted with. She would 
shrink from her girths, down, 
down, till she nearly grovelled in 
the dust, and then rise with a 
jerk and a shriek, as she bounded 
in the air, and strove to burst 
free from every incumbrance. She 
was as wild as a moorland breeze, 
and as invigorating and healthful 
to deal with; for she brought all 
her rider’s powers into play. A 
supple, beautiful, fascinating, fickle 
creature, she would pass a donkey 
in full bray, or a German band in 
full blast, and then feign to be 
terror-stricken into a series of 
dislocating buck-jumps at sight of 
a church, or a carriage, or a child. 
Nevertheless, when the verdict 
that she was to go was passed 
upon her, because common discre- 
tion decreed that she was too 
dangerous, I bemoaned my wild 
beauty bitterly. She took the 
opportunity of looking handsomer 
than she had ever looked before, 
when she was led round for the 
last time, to say farewell to me; 
she was as gentle as a lamb, and 
as mild as a May morn, that day; 
so mild and gentle, indeed, that 
we nearly rescinded our deter- 
mination of selling her; and ex- 
pressed our feelings by misquoting 
Mrs. Norton’s famous ‘ Arab Steed” 
to any one who would listen to us. 
1 think bright Guinevere felt part- 
ing with us too; for shortly after 
she. committed suicide by dashing 
her brains out against the trunk 
of a tree. 

Six years ago a sturdy young 
chestnut cob came into my pos- 
session. I was living in a small 


country village at the time, and 
I bought the rough, unbroken 
young animal for the sake of giv- 
ing myself plenty of outdoor 
employment. 


I broke her both to 
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harness and to the saddle; edu- 
cated her entirely, in fact, and 
grew thoroughly fond of my pupil. 
For six years Stella has conscien- 
tiously carried me and my children 
about with satisfaction and safety. 
She does not know the way either 
to stumble or fall down; and I 
have ridden her for the last time 
this week. 

For Stella is sold this day, and 
the pain of parting with her is 
too young for me to be able to 
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portray it properly on paper just 
yet. What comfort there would 
bein sharing the thorough faith 
of the Indian hunter, and feeling 
sure that in the Spirit Land our 
horses and dogs will be with us 
again. If I do meet them in the 
future, I shall unquestionably dis- 
regard the fact of having sold 
them here below, and shall claim 
the sole right of possession in all 
the four-legged fellow-creatures 
who have been mine on earth. 


Anniz Toomas CupDLip. 
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DEREVARAGH. 
A Legend of the Great Lake Serpent. 


ye PATRICK walked in the May-dawn fair, 
Chanting to heaven his matin prayer, 

By the pleasant banks of Lough Derevaragh ; 
*Twas the year he routed the Druids at Tara, 
When he sent them howling across the sea 

To Mona’s Isle and to Brittany. 

The soft perfume of the nectared flowers 

More sweetly breathed o’er the meads and bowers, 
On that May-dawn fair, when it mingled free 

Its sweets with the * odour of sanctity :’ 
Dew-gathering maid and May boy’s song 

Cheered the good saint’s heart as he roamed along, 
And linnet and lark and blackbird and throstle 
Made the woods ring out for Ireland’s Apostle. 


Saint Patrick walked but an Irish mile, 
Chanting his matin prayer, 
When, as he was crossing a rustic stile, 
He became aware, 
By the state of the air, 
Of a fetid smell, that nigh made him swear— 
If a saint could swear—and he halted where 
A monster appeared in view, 
Crying out from a brake, 
By the side of the lake, 
With a genuine Irish halloo, 
And as civil a bow as the creature could make, 
‘ Saint Patrick, how do you do?’ 
* Very well, said the Saint, ‘ how are you? 


‘ Faith, not very well ; for I’m after thinking 

One can’t be that same without eating and drinking,’ 
The monster replied, alternately winking 

And rolling its eyes, which were each as great 

And round as the largest-sized dinner plate. 
*Ochone !’ it cried, ‘ sure my heart is wake ; 

My throat’s so dry, I can hardly spake ; 

And a meal of victuals, for charity’s sake, 

With a drink of good whisky to wash it down, 
Would make me feel better, I frankly own. 

I’ve travelled by night, I’ve travelled by day, 

With no companion to bless my way, 

With never a penny my shot to pay ; 

And I’m travelling on, if I get so far, 

To be laid out and buried in Mullingar. 

’Tis the place I wish my last bread to be baked in ; 
The place I wish my last thirst to be slaked in, 
And the place of all others I wish to be waked in!’ 


The Patriarch’s conscience felt no alarm 

That monster or demon could do him harm ; 
Nor did he feel sick, 
Nor his sight grow thick, 

Nor his tongue to his fauces adhesively stick ; 
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Nor his hair incline 
To stand up in line, 
Like quills of the fretful porcupine ; 
But the sign of grace, 
As he slackened his pace, 
He described vis-a-vis to the monster’s face. 
Then presented gaily 
The renowned shillaly, 
Cut and dressed by’himself for his uses daily, 
Which, by all accounts, he could use genteelly. 


Now, could you see with what tact profound 

He balanced his weapon and took his ground ; 
How his good frieze cassock, so woolly and warm, 
He flung like a lady’s train over his arm, 

Or a matador’s mantle between him and harm— 
His Olympic Jose if you kept your eye on, 

You'd fancy Alcides about to try on 

The bull or the hydra, the stag or the lion, 

A touch of his demigod quality 

In the cause of distressed humanity. 


The serpent, fearing the Saint’s intentions— 
For a serpent it was, and of vast dimensions, 
As the psalter of Tara expressly mentions— 
Trembled all over from tail to snout, 
And its cry of agony thus sent out : 
‘Oh, blessed Saint Patrick! what are you about ? 
With that merciless claber, 
Are you going to belabour 
An orphan lone and a harmless neighbour ? 
With a tool like that, 
Would you come down flat 
On a poor bald pate that has never a hat? 
If you would, you’d be tried for your life, Saint Pat !’ 


Intensely wond’ring, the holy man 

Reversed his weapon, and thus began : 

‘ Heaven bless us and spare us, and mark us with grace! 
Such an evil eye, such a terrible face 

To the Island of Saints is a sad disgrace, 

And anywhere else would be out of place! 

Strange brutes in great numbers I’ve seen in my day, 
And dealt with them all in a summary way ; 

But ne’er have I seen yet, on sea or shore, 

Such a strange-looking brute as yourself before !’ 


* Philalu !’ cried the beast, ‘and ochone ! Philalu ! 
Saint Patrick, my darling, don’t look so blue. 

For if your fine prayching at all be true, 

Sure, the Lord made myself as well as you. 

You may boast in pride of superior station, 

And make the most of man’s situation, 

Without insulting the brute creation !’ 


Said the Saint, ‘ Then say, 
My good friend, I pray, 
And say without fear or further delay, 
What are you? Who sent you? What brought you this way > 
Do you come for weal? Do you come for woe? 
And the place you come from I’d like to know— 
Earth, air, or ocean—or down below ? 


—— 
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* As to what I am, or what I’m about, 
If you’re under the slightest fear or doubt,’ 
Said the snake, ‘ Saint Patrick, your pipe is out ! 
I’ve already told you I’ve travelled far, 
To lay my poor bones down in Mullingar. 
I’m no evil sperrit 
Condemned to inherit 
And bear in patience dekaise I merit 
All sorts of pain, and all manner of evil ; 
I’m no ow/d witch or an imp of the divi, 
From under the earth or under the ocean, 
No goblin or ghoule, Puck or Leprachaun, 
Who roam through the night and fly from the dawn; 
*Mongst the sprites of air I ne’er sought promotion ; 
I'd never a wing, 
Never took my fling 


A yard from the earth—not e’en in a “ swing,” 
Much less through the clouds, like a volatile thing. 
An Irish snake I was bred and born ; 

Who says I’m not is beneath my scorn ; 

And if you doubt what I now declare, 

Let me kiss your book and most solemnly swear.’ 


* What, kiss my Missalj or touch a priest !’ 

Roared the Saint, his blood foaming up like yeast ; 
‘ Why your lips would fall off, or wither at least, 
If you dared to approach me, you unclean beast!’ 


* Then accept the honour and word of a snake, or 
My evidence take, like a Jew or a Quaker, 

That I ran away, 

And survived the fray, 
Afraid and ashamed of myself to stay 
On the hill where you preached our funeral sarmint?, 
And I’m now the last of ow/d Erin’s varmint’ 


‘ Then, if that’s your story, 
There’s peace before you ; 
And my heavy hand shall not fall o’er you ! 
Now Erin’s honour and Erin’s pride, 
And my own,’ said Saint Patrick, ‘ are satisfied. 
The war is over, the victory’s won, 
I warred with the many, and not with one. 
You've got no wife, no father or mother, 
Aunt, uncle, or cousin, or sister or brother ; 
And there’s none of your race 
To infest the place, 
Or bring upon Erin renewed disgrace, 
Or fight with the neighbours and one another !’ 


Saint Patrick’s words of conciliation 

Produced for the moment small consolation ; 

For the monster, reminded of slaughtered kin, 
Looked savage, and grinned an unearthly grin; 
But thinking the elderly maxim right, 

Not to show your teeth where you may not bite, 

It quickly changed its grin to a groan, 

Groaning out ‘ Wirasthrew ! and ochone! ochone ! 
Every one of them kilt! Every one my own! 

And what’s to become of me, left alone?’ 
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Come along!’ cried the Saint, ‘ and your groaning cease ; 
Let’s be friends and good neighbours, and live in peace. 
If you're not too proud and don’t feel too nervous, 

I’ve a neat little house that’s quite at your service ;' 
Tis made of iron, a sort of loose box, 

With hinges and bolts, and a lid that locks. 

You can let yourself into’t, and let yourself out ; 
And you've plenty of room in’t to roll about,} 
And coil yourself up in bran, straw, or hay, 

Like a diamond in cotton by night or day. 

You may lock it outside, when you'd like to creep 
’Mongst the feathery wild ferns, and take a peep 
At the sunset behind Derevaragh’s deep, 

Or lock it inside, when you're going to sleep!’ 


The snake, though unused to the melting mood, 
Shed tears of joy, and was so subdued, 
It could only express its gratitude 
By wriggling about ; 
And from tail to snout 
It coiled itself up and rolled itself out. 
At last, accepting St. Patrick’s offer, 
It attended him home to inspect the coffer. 


Both pilgrims went eagerly off at score, 

The Patriarch taking the lake’s green shore, 

The snake, as commanded, taking the tide, 
Rolling and tumbling along in pride, 

As if, by some sudden and strange metamorphose, 
It had changed itself into a playful porpoise. 


And travelling thus they came to Knockion, 

Where Saint Patrick’s hermitage stood so high on 
The holy mount, he could see all round— 

See every sight and hear every sound, 

And know all that was passing on Irish ground. 
The monster, obeying the Saint’s command, 

Rolled out of the lake on the green meadow land, 
Where it rolled about till its scaly hide 

Got cleansed from the slush of the inshore tide ; 
For the last mile or so it had found most trying 

To work through the fords at the base of Knockion, 
Where the shallow waters look not, as a rule, 

Like those of a fountain pellucid and cool; 

But black, like the Styx, which we read of at school, 
Or the Thames below bridge, in the place called ‘the Pool.’ 


The Snake’s scaly hide 

Being cleansed and dried, 
In the green meadow land by Knockion’s side, 

With the Saint ascended 

The mount; and they’d wended 
Their way half-way up, when their pace both mended ; 
For somebody cried out, both loud and shrill, : 
At the top of his voice and the top of the hill : 

‘ The prayties are bilin’ 

Such zligant style in! 

But, a very short while in, 
The rashers and egg will entirely be sfi/in’/ 
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So, you’d better make haste, or 
Come up much faster— 
But, och! I’m afraid of some foul disaster ! 
What the dvii’s behind you, my own sweet master? 


*Twas the voice of Dan, 
The Saint’s own man, 
Cook, butler, and steward, and sacristan, 
Holding out, as he shouted, a great frying-pan. 
But his pan Dan dropped, 
And he never stop 
Till the hermitage garret floor he topped, 
And out of the window his head he popped, 
Roaring ‘ Murder in Irish! what have we got there, 
With a sarpentine body and head of a bear, 
Rowling naked about in the open air?” 
‘Dan Dooley! Dan Dooley! you great omadhawn!’ 
Cried Saint Patrick, ‘ this moment come down on the lawn. 
Do you fear a — wandering half-starved snake 
That I found there below at the side of the lake, 
And that begs a night’s lodging for charity’s sake ? 
The creature’s been travelling the night long and dreary, 
Its stomach is empty, its bones are weary ; 
So, come down, Dan avich, and look more cheery.’ 


‘ From snakes, toads, and varmint of every degree, 
*Twas your own blessed self set ow/d Ireland free ; 
And if that dirty cray/ur, whatever it be, 

Isn’t £2/¢ with the rest, sure it ought to be! 

So, if you won’t think me, dear Saint, unruly, 

I'll prefer to stay where I am,’ cried Dooley. 


* Come down! come down!’ said the holy man, 
* If it’s not your wish to come under my ban. 
Let us feed this poor stranger and put it to bed.’ 


‘ Arrah! where will we put it?” Dan Dooley said ; 
And he looked bewildered, and scratched his head. 


‘ In the place of all others ’twill like the best, 
Where ’twill lie at its ease—in the iron chest.’ 

And the Saint gave a look of deep meaning to Dan, 
Which was not thrown away on the sacristan. 


Now the great iron chest, so spacious and stout, 
So studded all over with rivet and clout, 
On the top of Knockion was standing out, 
Like a mysterious boulder, 
Which strikes the beholder 
Up such an incline as too great to be rolled, or 
Conveyed to the top, e’en on Atlas’s shoulder ; 
But why, or howe’er 
’T was deposited there, 
None for certain can swear ; 
Nor (it’s equally certain) does any one care. 


The hungry brute, having soon partaken 

Of the smoking mess of fried eggs and bacon, 
Which Dan in his fright had just forsaken, 
Looked scornfully up at the chest and cried : 

* Why, it’s half too short and not half enough wide 
For ten yards of tail, forty yards of hide, 
And—what do you say to my head beside ? 
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* You can’t be sure,’ said the Saint, ‘ till you’ve tried.’ 
* And you'll not,’ cried Dan, ‘till you get inside. 
Row in, and you'll find that it’s not too small 

To sarve you for parlour, kitchen, and hall.’ 


* I’m sure it wont suit me, at all, at all !’ 
The beast would declare, 
And was going to swear 
By the Holy ; but Dan cried, in tones severe, 
* In such holy presence forbear! forbear! 
So—the box won't suit, you 
Unruly brute? You 
Want us to add more dimensions to’t? You 
Would like us, it may be, with line and rule 
To plumb and gauge it—you must be a fool! 
Why, goodness gracious! 
It’s grand and spacious, 
Genteel and elegant and splendacious 
(Unless you mean to be contumacious) ' 
For Gog or Magog, or Fin McCoul.’ 


* Don’t get in a passion, nor scow/d nor fret ; 
But, if ¢him’s your sintiments, what'll you bet ?’ 


‘ A gallon of whisky or heavy wet? 
And of either,’ said Dan, ‘the best we can get.’ 


* Potheen. if you love me, dear Dan, for me, 
Unwatered, and proof to the highest degree, 
To rouse my heart, and my spirits free 

From the sorrow that’s bothered me recently.’ 


The trio went up to the iron chest, 
The boundary question to set at rest. 
And the snake, with a grin, 
As half loth to begin, 
Proceeded to roll itself lazily in. 
* Go quicker !’ cried Dan, ‘ if you mean to win— 
To win by fair play— 
And not keep us all day, 
Hanging fire in that Paddy-go-aisy way |’ 


* Ain’t I doing my best 
To get into the chest ? 
And until I’m all in there'll be no test.’ 


‘ But I must assist you in— 
Shove, tumble, and twist you in— me 
* You’re such a slow coach—such a heavy-breeched Christian !’ 


‘ Aisy! aisy! friend Dan; do not push me so. 
I’m not in, by some yards, as yet, I know ; 
And I win the bet.’ 


Cried the Saint : ‘ Let go!’ 
* Look out !’ Dooley roared, ‘ for I mean to win. 
Mind your tail! you spalpeen! Rowd/ her in! row/ her in!’ 
And he let fall that moment the lid of the bin ! 


With instinctive decision, 

To prevent a collision 
As well as the Saint’s and Dan Dooley’s derision, 
The beast drew its tail in, and saved its excision ! 
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A pitiful moan, 
And long-drawn ‘ Ochone ! 
That would soften the veriest heart of stone, 
Were’t the heart of a tiger, that moan would have shocked it, 
Moaning out of the chest, just as Dooley had locked it! 
Then shout after shout : 
‘Let me out! let me out !’ 
Coming up from below, made a terrible rout, 
Whilst Dan like a maniac tumbled about. 
He doffed his coat, and threw off his wig, 
And daneed on the coffer an Irish jig, 
Which he changed to a hornpipe shortly after ; 
And the Saint nearly burst his sides with laughter. 
*O, you'll pay the bet !—so you will, my man, 
Whenever I ask you,’ cried cruel Dan. 
And he jibed and sneered for an hour at least, 
As he leathered the lid o’er the captive beast. 


‘ The curse of Cromwell light on you, Dan,’ 
Cried the serpent, ‘ you scoundrelly Sacristan ; 
Much more like a beast than a Christian man— 
May every disease and misfortune attend you ! 
May the colic twist, the rheumatics bend you ! 
Famine and fever the devil send you ! 
Scowlding wife and bad childer rend you ! 

And your guardian angel refuse to defend you !’ 


‘ Whether out of a box or the world at large in, 

Your curse,’ said Saint Patrick, ‘is not worth a farthing ; 
And you're stepping across profanity’s margin, 

Thus glibly to speak of an angel guardian. 

That spirit so fair, to its mission true, 

Guards Dan from the ills that man’s life pursue— 

From the devil and all his works, and you !’ 


‘ Of the Angel Guardian 
And heavenly warden, 
If it’s not a hard one, 
I beg most humbly to ax its pardon ; 
But as for Dooley, 
Your saintship’s tool, I 
Will curse him truly, 
And to heaven and earth behave unruly : 
My curse light on him, 
May thunder stun him, 
The lightning run him, 
And all good Christians like leper shun him !’ 


‘You're a fool,’ said the Saint, ‘ I can plainly see, 
To quarrel with fate so remorselessly : 

How much better to take things easily ! 

Retired from life you have no anxieties, 
Rivalries, quarrels, or contrarieties ; 

No claims on your passions, your pride, or your pelf ; 
In ease and comfort laid by on the shelf, 

Of all creation the happiest elf 

You ought to be—if you knew yourself. 

Talk of boas and rattle-snakes rolled in flannel, 
On the other side of the English Channel, 

In Gardens the Londoners call the Zoo, 

About which all the world makes such a ¢0. do, 
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A regular wild-beast’s paradise, 

Where the quadrupeds look so silky and nice, 
Where the tropical birds look as cool as ice, 

And the Arctic ones look as if stuffed with spice, 
Where every one of the reptile races 

Enjoy comfort and ease in their crystal cases ; 
But the comfort and ease in which they recline, 
And the ofium cum dig. in which they all dine, 
Cannot be compared, my good fellow, with thine.’ 


* As to comfort and ease, and the ofium cum— 
Whate’er that may be—it’s all gammon and Aum— 
Gammon and Aum of the highest degree,’ 

The snake replied with ‘ Ochone-a-ree ! 

For victuals and drink and the wear and tear o’ me, 
There will be, I don’t think, very much to spare o’ me 
When this beastly black-hole has got but a year o’ me ; 
So, as I'll not swell to a size of a pair o’ me, 

I'd prefer Frank Buckland to have the care o’ me ! 
And I'd like to see England, I must confess, 

Or anywhere else to get out of this mess.’ 


‘So you’d leave old Ireland and slyly cross over, 
Turn Protestant or an advanced philosopher, 
Hear what Darwin and Huxley have to say, 

Stop at Exeter Hall upon your way, 

Or St. George’s—a il eet treat theological— 
Ere you knock at the gates of the Zoological.’ 


* So let me go forth from my native land, 

To seek freedom and peace on a foreign strand ; 
Since I can’t have either in ow/d Ireland, 

I'll gladly part from her and from you, 

And I'll say, when I make my last fond adieu, 

You're the pleasantest pair in the world to stray from, 
To give a clear berth and to live away from.’ 


‘ From Ireland and me, since yourself you would sever, 
Be lost to us both then—be lost, and for ever ; 

Though from Ireland to live far away you shall—never / 
And now, Dan,’ cried the Saint, ‘ for our final endeavour !’ 


Then Saint Patrick and Dan putting each a shoulder 
To th’ iron chest, like a loosened boulder, 

They sent it down flying 

The steeps of Knockion ; 

And the beast and the box, 

With their own momentum, 

Where no bridges or locks 

Could stop or prevent them, 
Rolled away to the place where Saint Patrick sent them, 
With a crashing din and loud tantararara, 
Tumbling down, down, down into Lake Derevaragh, 
Till they sunk in the midst where the deep waters flow, 
There to lie for eternity down below. 

The natives all say 

That on every May-day 
You may hear the Lake Serpent singing away, 
If you rise very early. And this is his lay : 


VOL. XXIV.—NO, CXLI. 
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THE LAY OF THE GREAT LAKE SERPENT. 


I. 


Oh! I’m an unfortunate snake, 
Boxed up here so nate and so clever, 
Condemned by Saint Pat in this lake 
To be buried for ever and ever ! 
With soft words he coaxed me to roam 
From the place I was born and bred in, 
And promised to give me a home, 
With victuals and drink and a bed in. 


Il. 


He showed me a chest huge and dark, 

Perched up mighty grand on Knockion. 
You’d think far away twas the Ark 

On the top of Mount Ararat lying. 
I foolishly row/ed myself in, 

Whilst the Saint and his butler kept scoffing ; 
Then they shut down the lid of the bin, 

And I found myself row/ed in my coffin ! 


III. 


They trundled me into the lake, 

Rattling down the steep side of the mountain 
My poor bones—I thought they would break, 

For the pace there was fairly no counting ! 
My head ’gainst the sides they went crack, 

And my scales they went cracking still louder. 
They rattled like nails in a sack, 

Till I thought I was ground to gunpowder ! 


IV. 
That morning, before I set out, 
They gave me some rashers of bacon, 
With never a drop of good stout 
Or whisky, my thirst for to slaken. 
Though there’s water all round, not a sup 
Can I get, night or day, through the Aayho/e, 
The mud has so bunged it all up ; 
And my parched tongue the drowth seems to flay whole ! 


Vv. 


Adieu to the town of Athlone ! 
Where never again I'll go wand’ring ; 
Where the sodgers in pairs or alone 
March in pride with the colleens philand’ring. 
Farewell to you, sweet Mullingar ! 
’*Twas yourself my fond youth took delight in, 
When on landlords and tithes you made war, 
But never on drinking or fighting. 
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VI. 
My curse on that wicked ow/d man, 
The cause of my incarceration ! 
Oh! if I'd my will of you, Dan, 
You'd be now in a hot situation— 
In a sulphury bog down below, 
Surrounded on all sides by fire-land ; 
And I'd certainly move Justice Keogh 
To hang all the Doolies in Ireland. 


VIL. 


Now, neighbours, before you depart, 
And leave me alone in my glory, 
My solemn advice take to heart ; 
For you'll find ’tis the crame of my story : 
One half what you hear from the folks 
Disbelieve, and the other half—doubt it ; 
Or you'll find yourselves in the wrong box, 
Like myself ; and you'll never get out o’t ! 


JOHN SHEEHAN, 
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‘NO INTENTIONS’ 


By Frorence Marryat, Aurnor or ‘Love’s ConFiict,’ ‘ VERONIQUE,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘TT ORD MUIRAVEN, my love— 

friend of our new member, 
staying with Sir John Coote— 
desires an introduction to you,’ 
continues Colonel Mordaunt, in 
explanation, as he perceives that 
his wife and her new acquaintance 
both look awkward, and neither 
smile at nor address each other, 
as is usual under similar cir- 
cumstances. But Irene’s head is 
swimming, and all power of action, 
or of acting, has deserted her. 

She tries to smile, but the effort 
dies away in a sickly flicker about 
the corners of her mouth. She 
tries to speak, but no sound issues 
from her trembling lips except a 
nervous cough. She hears the 


words her husband utters, but her 


mind is rendered 
understanding them. 

For in the first shock of this 
most unexpected meeting, she re- 
members nothing, except that Eric 
Keir is there, and that he is Eric 
Keir. She forgets the reputed in- 
sult cast on her affections; the 
irreparable injury wrought poor 
Myra; her mother’s misery; the 
orphanhood of her adopted child : 
forgets the silence, heartlessness, 
and shame that intervenes between 
them and their last meeting: and 
remembers only that the friend 
—the lover—from whose presence 
she has been exiled for two weary 
years has come back to her 
again. 

Muiraven thinks no more than 
she does—the rencontre falls on 
him with quite as great a shock 
as it has done on her—but feeling 
that he must say something, he 
stammers forth mechanically the 


incapable of 


first words that come to his assist- 
ance— 

‘ May I have the pleasure of this 
waltz with you ? 

‘Most happy!’ rising from her 
seat. 

‘Going to dance together!’ ex- 
claimed ‘Colonel Mordaunt, with 
unfeigned surprise and a good- 
tempered laugh ; ‘ well, this beats 
everything! You come out, Irene, 
under a vow not to stir from this 
sofa all the evening; and when, 
after considerable trouble, I find 
some one with similar tastes to sit 
by and talk to you (I have offered 
to introduce Lord Muiraven to all 
the prettiest girls in succession, 
but he refused my good offices), 
the first thing I hear is that you’re 
going to spin round the room like 
a couple of teetotums !’ 

‘Not if you do not wish it, 
Philip,’ says Irene, drawing back, 
and already repenting of her be- 
wildered acquiescence. 

‘ My dear child, what nonsense ! 
I like nothing better than to see 
you enjoy yourself. And I think 
Lord Muiraven pays me a great 
compliment in choosing my wife 
for a partner, when he has refused 
every one else. An old married 
woman like you, Irene—why, you 
should feel quite proud !’ 

‘ It is I,’ says Muiraven, looking 
steadily away from Irene and into 
the face of her husband, ‘it is I 
who have reason to feel proud at 
Mrs.—Mrs.—Mordaunt’s gracious 
acceptance of me as a partner.’ 

* Oh, very well! settle it between 
yourselves, my lord. For my part 
I must be off to find some less 
fastidious gentlemen to accept the 
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honours you declined. No sinecure 
being master of the ceremonies, I 
can tell you. It’s the first time I 
ever accepted such a reponsibility, 
and I’ll take good care it shall be 
the last. It is fortunate that I 
have not more of the ruder sex 
upon my hands, with your idiosyn- 
crasies, my lord !’ 

‘You shall have no further 
cause to complain of me,’ replies 
Muiraven, with an uneasy laugh, 
as the Colonel leaves them; ‘I 
will be as tractable as a lamb 
from this moment.’ And then the 
wretched victims are left alone in 
the crowd, standing opposite each 
other, and neither daring to lift a 
glance from off the floor. 

‘ Trois-temps, or deux-temps ?” 
inquires Muiraven, in a low voice, 
as he puts his arm round her waist. 

‘ Whichever you please.’ 

* It must be as you like.’ 

‘ Trois-temps, then.’ 

The dance has been going on 
for some minutes, and they start 
at once. But by this time Irene’s 


mind has recovered its balance, 
and enables her to realise the posi- 
tion in which her sudden nervous- 


ness has placed her. Clearly and 
forcibly she recalls with whom 
she is whirling about in such 
familiar contiguity; whose arm is 
firmly clasped about her waist ; 
whose hand holds hers ;—and with 
the recovered powers of judg- 
ment comes the recollection of 
that cruel day in Brook Street, 
when the scent of the stock and 
mignonette and the strains of the 
* Blue Danube’ mocked her agony, 
and her mother—her poor mother, 
who never recovered the shock 
which this man’s insult caused 
her—came to her with the news 
that he had no intentions! 

No intentions! With the old 
hackneyed phrase comes back, in a 
flash, as it used to do in those 
past days, the remembrance of the 
looks, the words, the actions by 
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which he had raised her hopes, 
and made her believe him to be 
false as themselves. 

The looks, the words, the ac- 
tions which were doubtless but a 
repetition of those by which he 
lured poor Myra to her doom! 

‘Oh! let me go!’ 

The words burst from her lips 
—not loudly, for even in our mo- 
ments of worst agony, the stern 
conventionalities of society, which 
have been dinned into our ears 
from our youth upward, will make 
us remember where we are,—but 
with a ring in them of such un- 
mistakable earnestness and en- 
treaty, that he is forced to listen. 

* Are you not well? 

‘ Yes!—no!—I cannot dance; 
we are all out of step!—pray take 
me back!’ she falters; and her 
pale face alarms him, so that he 
stops, and draws her arm within 
his own, and leads her, half blind 
with dizziness, to the sofa where 
she sat before. 

Then he stands for a few 
moments by her side, looking 
awkward and fidgeting with the 
button of his glove, but making no 
further comment on her change of 
mind. She sits still, burning with 
contempt, ready to weep with 
indignation, and longing to be 
able to tell him to leave her pre- 
sence and never enter it again— 
whilst he would give the world for 
courage to seek an explanation 
with her, or say one word in de- 
fence of his own conduct. 

One word—one cry for forgive- 
ness—the present opportunity is 
all his own, and he may never 
have another ; and yet his tongue 
is glued to his mouth, and he can- 
not utter a syllable. They are in 
the midst of a crowd of strangers — 
the conventionalities of society 
surround them—-and neither of 
them can speak, except conven- 
tionally. So much are we the 
slaves of custom. 
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‘Are you really not going to 
dance again ?’ he says abruptly. 

‘I cannot—I do not wish 
to——”’ 

‘Then perhaps I had better— 
Colonel Mordaunt is so much in 
want of partners—perhaps I had 
better—join him.’ 

* Yes !—do!’ 

‘It is your wish, Mrs.—Mor- 
daunt !’ 

‘Yes!’ And the next moment 
he has bowed and left her. They 
have yearned for, and mourned 
over one another for years; yet 
they can meet and part like other 
people, excepting that their words 
are characterised by more brusque- 
ness than strangers would have 
dared to use. A sore heart often 
strives to hide itself by a short 
manner. It is only men who are 
indifferent to one another, and 
women who hate each other, that 
take the trouble to round their 
sentences and mind their periods. 
These two hearts are so flustered 


and so sore that they do not even 
observe the want of politeness 
with which they have questioned 
and answered one another. 


‘Why, Irene!—sitting down 
again, and Lord Muiraven gone!’ 
exclaims the voice of Colonel Mor- 
daunt, who is making the tour of 
the ball-room with another gentle- 
man, unknown to her. She has 
been alone, she is hardly conscious 
for how iong, her thoughts have 
been so bitter and disturbed, but 
her equanimity is, in a great 
measure, restored, and she is en- 
abled to answer her husband's 
inquiry with a smile which is not 
to be detected as untrue. 

‘Yes; I made him go, for my 
attempt at dancing was a failure 
—I am really not up to it, Philip.’ 

‘My poor girl! I am so sorry. 
We must talk to Dr. Robértson 
about this, Irene. By-the-way, 
let me introduce Mr. Holmes to 
you.’ 
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The stranger bows, and takes his 
station on the other side of her. 

‘And where is Lord Muiraven, 
then ?’ inquires Colonel Mordaunt ; 
* dancing ?” 

‘I suppose so: he went in 
search of you, I believe, to procure 
him a partner.’ 

‘There he is! observes Mr. 
Holmes, ‘ wandering about in an 
aimless manner at the end of the 
ball-room. He’s the strangest 
fellow possible, Muiraven, and 
never does anything like another 
man. I shouldn’t be in the least 
surprised to see him ask one of 
those girls to dance before he has 
had an introduction to her.’ 

‘He will scandalise her if he 
does. Glottonbury sticks up for the 
proprieties,’ says Irene quietly. 

‘I must go and save him from 
such a calamity as the scorn of 
Glottonbury!’ exclaims her hus- 
band. ‘ Besides, there are half-a- 
dozen pretty girls dying to be 
introduced to him in the other 
room,’ And off he hurries to the 
aid of his new acquaintance. 

‘Have you met Muiraven, Mrs. 
Mordaunt ?” 

‘My husband brought him up 
to me just now.’ 

‘ But before to-night, I mean.’ 

‘He used ‘to visit at our house 
long ago, when my mother was 
alive; but he was not Lord Muir- 
aven then.’ 

‘Ah! that was a sad thing, 
wasn’t it? No one felt it more 
than he did.’ 

‘I don’t know to what you 
allude.’ 

‘ His elder brother’s death. He 
was a jolly fellow ; so much liked 
by all of us; and he was lost 
in an Alpine tour last summer. 
Surely you must have heard of 
it.’ 

‘Indeed I did not: I have been 
living very quietly down here for 
the last twelve months, and taking 
very little interest in what goes 
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on in the outside world. It must 
have been a very shocking death.’ 

‘ Well, I am not so sure of that, 
you know. He was over the glacier 
and gone in a moment. I don’t 
suppose he had even time for 
speculation on his coming fate. 
But Lord Norham felt the blow 
terribly; and this fellow, Eric— 
Keir he was called then, as of 
course you are aware—who was 
making a little tour in the United 
States with me—why, from the 
time we heard the news all our 
fun was over. I never saw a man 
more down in my life.’ 

‘I suppose he was very much 
attached to his brother.’ 

‘ They are, without exception, 
the most attached family I ever 
knew. Muiraven has only one 
brother left now—Cecil, and he 
is to be married this season. I 
don’t know what Lord Norham 
would do if my friend were to go 
in double harness also. Yet he 
ought to do it, you know—being 
heir to the title—oughtn’t he? 


‘ Doubtless he will in time,’ 
she answers coldly. 

‘T’m afraid not—at least there 
seems no likelihood of it at pre- 


sent. We call him Banquo at 
our club: he always looks so 
gloomy in a ball-room. He is by 
no means what the Yankees call 
a “gay and festive cuss,” Mrs. 
Mordaunt.’ 

She makes no reply, but plucks 
the marabout trimming off the 
heading of her fan, and scatters 
it carelessly about the floor. 

‘ But he’s the best fellow in 
the world,’ continues Mr. Holmes, 
warming up at the sight of her 
apparent indifference; ‘ the most 
kind-hearted, generous, and (when 
he chooses to come out of his 
shell) one of the cleverest men I 
ever met with.’ 

‘ A paragon, in fact.’ 

*‘ How cynical you are! You 
are laughing at my enthusiasm. 
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Now I shall not say another word 
about him; but should you ever 
happen to be thrown in his way, 
you will acknowledge that I am 
right. -Here comes your husband 
again. I trust he is not going to 
drag me away from paradise to 
purgatory.’ 

‘ Holmes, you must speak to 
your friend. He insists upon 
leaving the ball-room, and his 
departure will consign half the 
damsels of Glottonbury to des- 
pair.’ 

‘ Just like Muiraven. No one 
has ever been able to keep him 
on duty for more than an hour. 
But I will go and reason with 
him. This is.not pleasure, but 
business. He will ruin my repu- 
tation with my lady constituents.’ 

‘ Philip, might I go home? I 
have such a dreadful headache,’ 
pleads Irene, as the new member 
disappears. 

‘ Certainly, my darling, if you 
wish it. It must be stupid work 
looking on; but you are a good 
girl to have done as I asked you. 
I will go and tell Isabella you are 
ready.’ 

‘I shall be sorry to disturb 
her if she is enjoying herself.’ 

‘She is as tired as you are. 
Besides, she could hardly wait for 
me. I cannot leave until the very 
last.’ And he fetches his sister, 
and takes them down to the 
carriage together. 

‘ You are very silent, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt,’ observes Isabella, as they 
are driving homewards. ‘ What 
do you think of the entertain- 
ment ? 

‘Oh, don’t ask me, please. I 
was in pain from the first moment 
to the last. I have no wish to think 
of it at all,’ she answers in a tone 
sufficient to make Miss Mordaunt 
hold her tongue until they stand 
in the lighted hall of Fen Court. 
There the ghastly pallor of her 
sister-in-law’s face strikes her, 
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and she cannot refrain from ob- 
serving : 

‘ Why, surely you -must be ill. 
I never saw you look so white 
before.’ 

‘ Tam ill, Isabella. I have been 
so all the evening; and now the 
excitement is over, I suppose J 
look worse.’ 

* Do let me get you something,’ 
urges her companion, with more 
interest than she is in the habit 
of expressing. 

‘No, thank you, dear. No 
medicine will do me any good. All 
that I want is rest—rest!’ And 
with a quiet ‘ good-night,’ Irene 
drags herself wearily up the 
staircase, and enters her own 
room. Phebe is waiting to dis- 
robe her mistress, and she per- 
mits the girl to perform all the 
offices needful for her toilet with- 
out the exchange of a single syl- 
lable—a most unusual proceeding 
on her part—and appears barely 
capable of enunciating the word 
of dismissal which shall rid her 


of the servant’s presence. But 
when she is at last alone, she 
finds an infinite relief in the mere 
fact, and, laying both her arms 
upon the dressing-table, bends 
down her tearless face upon them, 


and remains wrapt in silent 
thought. 

Colonel Mordaunt, returning 
home at about four o’clock in the 
morning, scales the stairs without 
his boots, takes three minutes 
closing his dressing-room door, 
for fear that it should slam, and, 
finally, having extinguished the 
candle, creeps to bed like a 
mouse, lest he should rouse his 
wife, and for all his pains is 
saluted by the words, ‘ Is that 
you, Philip? I am so glad you 
are come,’ in a voice that sounds 
dreadfully wide awake. 

‘ Why, Irene; not asleep! How 
is this ?” 

* I cannot sleep, Philip. I have 
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been listening for your footsteps: 
I wanted to see you and speak to 
you. Oh, Philip, do tellme. Havel 
made you happy ?” 

She has turned round on her 
pillow, and sat up in bed, and is 
straining her eyes in expectation 
of his answer as though she could 
read his features, even in the 
dark. 

Colonel Mordaunt feels his way 
round to her side of the bed, and 
folds her tenderly in his arms. 

‘ My dearest Irene, what a ques- 
tion! Made me happy! Why, 
what had I in the wide world 
before you came? You have glori- 
fied my life for me.’ 

‘Oh, I am so glad! I am so 
glad!’ she murmurs, as she puts 
her head down on his shoulder, 
and begins to cry. 

‘ My darling, what is the mat- 
ter? Do let me send for Robert- 
son. I am sure that you are ill.’ 

‘Oh, no. Iam better now. If 
I were sure that I made you 
happy, Philip—quite, quite happy, 
I should have so—so—much 
peace.’ 

‘ But you do make me happy, 
Irene. No one could make me 
happier. This is mere excite- 
ment, my dear. You must be 
feverish —or has any one been 
worrying you?” 

‘If I believed,’ she goes on, 
without noticing his question, 
‘that I had always done my duty 
to you, even in thought, and that 
you knew it, and were assured 
that, whatever happened, it could 
never be otherwise, and that, if I 
did fail, it would be uninten- 
tional—so very unintentional J 

‘Iam assured of it, my child; 
I only wish I were as sure that I 
had made you happy.’ 

‘Oh, Philip, you are so good; 
you are so good!’ ’ 

‘Iam not good, Irene. What 
you call goodness is pure love for 
you. But I know that even love, 
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however unselfish, is not always 
sufficient to fill up a woman’s 
life, and that I have laboured 
under heavy disadvantages, not 
only because I am so much older 
than yourself, and so little calcu- 
lated to take your fancy, but 
also because you came to me with 
a heart not altogether free. But 
you were frank with me, my dar- 
ling, and I loved you so much, I 
hoped, in time, that the old wound 
would be healed.’ 

She gives two or three gasping 
little sobs at this allusion, but 
there is no other answer to it. 

‘ But if I see you subject to 
these fits of melancholy,’ he con- 
tinues gravely, as he presses her 
still closer in his arms, ‘I shall 
begin to fear that my hopes were 
all in vain, and that I have no 
power to fill up the void that ‘ 

‘You have—indeed you have,’ 
she utters earnestly. ‘ Philip, I 


never want any one but you.’ 
Then why: 


‘I hope not, dear. 
these tears ?” 

‘I don’t know. I felt de- 
pressed; and you were away. Oh, 
don’t leave me again. Always 
keep by my side—close, close to 
me; and let us stop at home 
together, and never go out any- 
where. It is all so hollow and 
unsatisfactory.’ 

‘What a picture, my darling. 
Why, you are more upset than I 
thought for. Fancy an old fel- 
low like me marrying such a 
pretty girl as this, and keeping 
her all to himself, shut up in his 
castle, like the ogres of old. 
What would the world say ?” 

‘Oh, never mind the world. I 
love you, Philip, and I hate balls 
and parties. Promise me I shall 
never go to any of them again.’ 

‘It would be very silly of me 
to give you such a promise. But 
you shall not go if you don’t 
wish it, and particularly if the 
excitement has such an effect 
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upon you. Will that content 
you ? 

She clings to him and thanks 
him; and he kisses and blesses 
her, and, imagining that the 
worst is over, lays her down upon 
her pillow (not quite unwillingly, 
be it said, for the poor old Colone? 
is very sleepy), and proceeds to 
occupy his own portion of the 
bed. But he has not been asleep 
long before he is roused by some- 
thing audible, which in the con- 
fusion of his awakening sounds 
very like another sob. 

‘ Trene, is that you? What is 
the matter?” he repeats almost 
irritably. It is provoking to be 
shaken out of “slumber by the 
obstinacy of people who will not 
see the necessity of sleep in the 
same light as we do. 

* What is the matter?’ reiterates 
the Colonel; but all is silence. 
He stretches out his hand towards 
his wife’s pillow, and, passing it 
from her shoulder upwards, lights 
upon her hair. She is lying on 
her face. 

‘ Irene,’ he whispers softly. 

There is no answer. She must 
be asleep. It is only his fancy 
that he heard her sob. And so 
the good Colonel turns round 
upon the other side, and is soon 
lost to all things visible. 

But she lies there in the dark- 
ness, wide awake and silent, ove?- 
come by a trembling horror that 
she cannot quell. For all the 
shame and confusion and repent- 
ance that have overtaken her 
arise from but one cause—the 
fatal knowledge that she has 
deceived herself. 

All the good fabric, built up 
of conviction and control, which 
for two long years has been 
reared upon her prayers and ear- 
nest desire to be cured, has 
crumbled before an interview that 
lasted fifteen minutes. She has 
never met Eric Keir since the 
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fatal day on which she learnt 
he had deceived her till this 
night; and though she knows 
him still to be unworthy, believes 
him to be false—though she de- 
spises him and hates herself, she 
cannot shut her eyes to the stern 
truth—she loves him still! 


Colonel Mordaunt comes down- 
stairs next morning in the best 
of spirits. He seems to have for- 
gotten the little episode that 
occurred between Irene and him- 
self the night before, and can 
talk of nothing but the ball and 
the supper and the company, and 
the general success of the whole 
entertainment. 

‘ It was certainly a very happy 
thought,’ he says, ‘and the pret- 
tiest compliment possible to Mr. 
Holmes. They tell me Sir Samuel 
originated the idea, and if so, I give 
him great credit. I don’t think 
I ever saw so many of the county 
families assembled before, unless 


it was at the subscription ball we 
gave on the occasion of the Prince 


of Wales’ marriage. There were 
several people there I had not 
shaken hands with for years: Sir 
John Coote among the number. 
Was Sir John introduced to you, 
Irene ? 

‘No. What is he like?’ 

‘An elderly man, my dear, 
rather bald, but with a fine up- 
right figure. Was one of the 
stewards, you know: had a rosette 
in his buttonhole, the same as 
myself. Holmes is staying with 
him; so is Lord Muiraven. Sir 
John thinks very highly of 
Holmes ; says he’s quite the right 
man for the borough, and intends 
to lay that vexed question of the 
railway monopolisation before Par- 
liament at the earliest opportu- 
nity. By-the-way, I introduced 
Holmes to you. What do you 
think of him? Was he pleasant” 
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‘Very much so. He talks well, 
too: a sine qud non in his pro- 
fession.’ 

‘ What did he talk about ? 

‘I forget, commences Irene; 
and then, blushing hastily, ‘ Oh, 
no, I don’t. He talked chiefly 
of his friend Lord Muiraven, and 
of his brother being lost whilst 
on an Alpine tour last summer.’ 

‘Ah, a sad catastrophe. Sir 
John mentioned it to me. By- 
the-way, I was greatly taken by 
Lord Muiraven’s face. Very 
thoughtful for so young a man. 
Is he what the women call good- 
looking, Irene ?” 

‘I should imagine so. 
do you think, Isabella ?’ 

‘Oh, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, 
I never looked—that is to say, 
how could I be any judge—but 
then, of course—and if you con- 
sider him handsome——’ 

‘I never said so,’ she answers 
wearily, and turns towards Tommy 
as a distraction. The child’s 
violet eyes meet hers sympa- 
thetically. 

‘Mamma got bad head? he 
inquires in a little, piping voice. 

* He has very remarkable eyes,’ 
continues the Colonel, still harp- 
ing on Muiraven’s attributes, 
‘ and finely-cut features. By-the- 
way, Irene, that child has fine 
eyes. I never noticed them be- 
fore.’ 

‘ Oh, all children have big eyes,’ 
she says confusedly; ‘and so have 
kittens and puppies. He won’t 
have large eyes when he grows up 
—You have finished your break- 
fast, Tommy. Say your grace, and 
run away into the garden.’ 

‘But I want more,’ 
Tommy. 

‘ Then take it with you. You’d 
spend a couple of hours over each 
meal, if I allowed you to do so.’ 

‘My dear, we have not been 
seated here more than twenty 
minutes.’ 


What 


urges 
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‘Never mind! Let him go—he 
can take another roll with him.’ 

* Does he worry you, Irene?’ 

‘I am very tired, and when one 
is tired the prattle of a child is 
apt to worry. Besides, he is hap- 
pier in the garden than here.’ 

‘He has certainly beautiful 
eyes,’ repeats the Colonel, as the 
child runs away, ‘and has much 
improved in appearance lately. 
Talking of Lord Muiraven, Irene, 
reminds me that Sir John asked 
me to go over to Shrublands to 
luncheon to-day. Very kind of 
him, wasn’t it? He saw I was 
taken with his guests.’ 

‘Sir John Coote owes you a 
debt of gratitude for the manner 
in which you keep up the county 
pack. Idon’t think a luncheon is 
anything out of the way for him 
to give you. Doubtless he is only 
too glad to have an opportunity of 
showing you any politeness.’ 

‘ That is a wife’s view to take of 
the invitation, Irene. 
the contrary, was not only pleased, 
but surprised; for Coote and I 
have not been the friendliest of 
neighbours hitherto, and it has 
vexed me.’ 

‘ Then I suppose you are going ?” 

‘ Certainly—unless there is any 
reason that I should remain, at 
home. I wish they had asked you 
too. I tried to get near Lady 
Coote for the purpose, towards the 
end of the evening; but it was an 
impossibility. She was hemmed 
in all round, six feet deep, by a 
phalanx of dowagers.’ 

‘Iam so glad you failed, Philip. 
I could not have accompanied you. 
I am far too tired,’ 

‘ Then it’s all right, my darling ; 
and I will leave you to recover 
yourself during my absence.’ 

7 ” . * 

He comes back just half an hour 
before dinner-time, if possible 
more enthusiastic than before. 

‘ Never met with a more amiable 


Now I, on° 
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young man than Mr. Holmes in 
the whole course of my existence. 
And so sensible, too. Enters as 
clearly and readily into the ques- 
tion of the Glottonbury drainage 
as though he had spent his life in 
a sewer. We shall get on with 
such an advocate as that. Having 
been settled for so many years in 
the county, he was pleased to ask 
my advice upon several evils he 
desires to see remedied; and I 
gave him all the information I 
could in so limited a time. I am 
vexed that, in consequence of his 
being obliged to leave the day after 
to-morrow, he was unable to spare 
us a few days at Fen Court.’ 

‘ Did you ask him ? says Irene. 
She is lying on the couch in her 
bedroom whilst her husband talks 
to her, and as she puts the ques- 
tion she raises herself to a sitting 
posture. 

‘I did—urged it upon him, in 
fact ; but he was quite unable to 
accept the invitation. Muiraven 
will, though.’ 

‘ Who? 

‘Lord Muiraven. His time is 
his own, and he seems very glad of 
an opportunity to see a little more 
of the country.’ 

* You have asked him here ?’ 

‘Where else could I ask him? 
Iam sure you will like him im- 
mensely—you have no idea how 
well he can talk—and his company 
willenliven us. Iinvited him tostay 
as long as he chose; but he limits 
his visit to a few days. Let him 
have the best bedroom, Irene. I 
should wish him to be made as 
comfortable as possible.’ 

Her brows are contracted—her 
breast is heaving—her eyes are 
staring at him angrily. 

‘ And what on earth made you 
think of asking him ?’ 

‘ My dear!’ 

‘Of asking a perfect stranger,’ 
she goes on rapidly—‘a man we 
care nothing for—whom you never 
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set eyes upon till yesterday—to 
become one of us—to share our 
home—to—to—I never thought 
you could be such a fool!’ 

Colonel Mordaunt is more than 
shocked—he is angry. 

‘ What do you mean by speak- 
ing to me in that way, Irene!’ 

‘Oh! I was wrong—I know I 
was wrong; but you have upset 
me with this news. Am I not the 
mistress of this house ?—have I 
not a right to be consulted in such 
matters ?—to have a voice in the 
selection of who shall and who 
shell not enter our doors ?” 

‘When you behave as you ars 
doing now, you forfeit, in my esti- 
mation, all right to such consider- 
ation.’ 

‘I know I oughtn’t to have used 
that word to you, Philip—it was 
very disrespectful of me, and I beg 
your pardon. But,if you love me, 
don’t ask Lord Muiraven to come 
and stay at Fen Court.’ 

‘What possible objection can 
you have to the proceeding ?” 

‘We know so little of him,’ she 
murmurs indistinctly. 

‘Quite enough to authorise a 
casual visit, such as he intends to 
pay us. I do not suppose, from 
what he said, that he will remain 
here more than two or three days.’ 

‘A man may make himself very 
disagreeable even in that time.’ 

‘But what reason have you to 
suppose Muiraven will do so? I 
never met a fellow better calcu- 
lated to make his way at first 
sight. You are incomprehensible 
to me, Irene! No trouble appears 
too great for you to take for a 
* ne’er-do-weel ” like Oliver Ral- 
ston, or a child who has no claim 
upon you, like Tommy Brown; 
and yet, now when I wish to in- 
troduce into the house a man 
unexceptionable in name, birth, 
character, and position, you raise 
puerile objections, simply, as it 
appears to me, to give annoyance.’ 


‘ T have not been in the habit of 
giving you annoyance, Philip.’ 

‘No, darling! of course not { but 
in this instance you are most un- 
reasonable. Do you not begin to 
see so?’ 

‘If it is unreasonable for a wife 
to wish to be consulted before her 
husband takes any step of impor- 
tance, it may be the case.’ 

‘ Step of importance !—stuff and 
nonsense! What do you call, then, 
bringing a beggar’s brat into the 
house to be reared as your own 
son? You didn’t stop to consult 
me before you pledged yourself to 
that undertaking, Irene !’ 

He turns away, puzzled and irri- 
tated by her conduct, and she sees 
that she has played a wrong card. 
If the evil that assails her is to be 
averted, it is not by threatening 
or complaint. She tries the female 
remedy of coaxing. 

‘ Philip, dear !’ putting her arms 
about him, ‘don’t ask Lord Muir- 
aven to come here.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘ Because I—I don’t like him.’ 

‘For what reason ?” 

‘ How can I give a reason?’ im- 
petuously. ‘It is not always one 
can say why one does or does not 
like a person. I don’t like him— 
that’s sufficient !’ 

‘ For you, perhaps, my dear—but 
not forme. It is useless to say, 
“Don’t ask Lord Muiraven,” be- 
cause I have already asked him, 
and he has accepted the invitation. 
Nothing therefore remains but for 
you to play the hostess as agreeably 
as you can to him; and I trust,’ 
adds the Colonel gravely, ‘ that, for 
my sake, and for your own, you will 
do your utmost to make our guest’s 
stay here as pleasant as may be.’ 

‘You must do that,’ she returns 
shortly. ‘ He is not my guest, and 
I have no wish he should be so. 
You must take the charge of him 
and of his pleasure yourself. 1 
decline to share in it.’ 
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‘ Very well, my dear—be it so,’ 
replies her husband coldly, as he 
rises to leave her. ‘I hope you 
will think better of your inhos- 
pitable resolution; but if not, I 
dare say I shall be equal to the 
occasion. However, the spirit in 
which you receive my caution con- 
firms me in one thing—Lord Muir- 
aven’s visit to Fen Court shall not 
be put off, if I can avoid it.’ 


* . 7 * 


In the evening she makes an- 
other attempt. 

‘ Philip! pray do not bring Lord 
Muiraven to our house: I ask it 
of you as a favour.’ 

Colonel Mordaunt wheels round 
on his chair (he has been writing 
letters at his study table, while 
she sits beside him reading one of 
Mudie’s last importations), and 
stares at his wife with unfeigned 
surprise. 

‘This is the most extraordinary 


thing I ever knew in my life!’ he 


exclaims. ‘ Pray where, and under 
what circumstances, have you met 
with Lord Muiraven before ?” 

At this point-blank question, so 
sudden and so unexpected, Irene 
naturally loses somewhat of her 
confidence. 

‘Met him before! Who says I 
have done so ?” 

‘No one says it; but no one 
could help inferring it. Your evi- 
dent aversion to his becoming our 
guest must have its root in some- 
thing deeper than a mere dislike, 
spontaneously conceived, for a 
stranger who has not taken your 
fancy at first sight!’ 

‘One has at times presentiments 
of evil,’ she replies in a low voice. 

‘ Presentiments of fiddlesticks ! 
I don’t believe in presentiments at 
all, in the first place, and certainly 
not in those that come over one at 
a ball. But what may your evil 
presentiment tend to?’ 

‘ That Lord Muiraven’s presence 
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at Fen Court will create dissension 
between us.’ 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘I hardly know in what way; 
but I—I don’t like him, and you 
evidently do—and the mere differ- 
ence of opinion may be the cause 
of a quarrel.’ 

‘I don’t see that! I don’t like 
many people that you do—yet we 
do not squabble about them—your 
nameless protégé, for instance ‘ 

‘ Unfortunate little being! Can- 
not any topic be introduced be- 
tween us without dragging him in 
by the neck and shoulders ?” 

‘Hardly, when the topic is one 
of diversity of opinion concerning 
another, and when I feel that you 
owe me a concession, Irene. For I 
have given up more of my own idea 
of what is consistent and becoming, 
in permitting you to adopt that 
child, than you seem to be aware of.’ 

‘Oh! let it pass, then—I con- 
cede everything. I resign my own 
opinion on the subject of Lord 
Muiraven staying with us.’ 

‘ Had you done so or not, my dear, 
it would have made no difference 
to the fact, which, as I said this 
afternoon, is already an established 
one. But I am ready to allow that 
I prefer your going hand in hand 
with me in this, as in all matters, 
to attempting anything like a de- 
fiance of my wishes. So I trust we 
have safely tided over this little 
difficulty, and that when Lord 
Muiraven appears amongst us he 
will find his hostess as ready to 
welcome him as I shall be.’ 

‘It is utter bad taste on his 
part coming at all, without some 
intimation on mine that his visit 
is desired.’ 

‘At it again, Irene!’ says the 
Colonel with a sigh, as he returns 
to his papers. ‘ Well, I must to- 
tally refuse to continue the dis- 
cussion with you. As long as I 
am master of Fen Court, my will 
here must be law.’ 
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Which is a maxim the good man 
is very fond of repeating, little 
dreaming the while that, of all the 
inmates of the Court, he has his 
way perhaps the least of any. 

* + . * 


She has done everything that 
she dares in order to prevent Eric 
Keir being thrown in her society 
again ; but her efforts have proved 
futile, and she becomes despondent. 
Yet she is resolved of one thing: 
the new guest shall receive nothing 
at her hands but the barest cour- 
tesy. If, after all that has passed, 
he is sufficiently devoid of feeling 
and good taste to force himself 
into her presence, she will make 
him conscious that it is unwel- 
come to her: she will be his hostess, 
and nothing further. Never again 
shall the hand of the man who be- 
trayed poor Myra and trifled with 
herself touch hers in friendship 
and good-fellowship. Armed with 
this resolve(which pride and the re- 
membrance of her bitter pain alone 
could enable her to fulfil), Irene 
receives Lord Muiraven on the day 
of his arrival at Fen Court with a 
degree of dignity and coldness she 
has never assumed to any one 
before. 

Her husband, who has met him 
at the hall-door, brings him with 
some trepidation to the drawing- 
room, to be presented to a beau- 
tiful statue, who, with features 
pale as death and lips tightly 
pressed together, acknowledges the 
honour of his presence there in 
chilling tones, that would have 
induced an ordinary visitor to re- 
turn in the same vehicle in which 
he came. 

But Muiraven knows the cause— 
his heart acknowledges the justice 
of the sentence—and he replies so 
humbly to her icy welcome as half 
to deprecate the anger that in- 
duced it. 

Not so Colonel Mordaunt, who 
stands by watching them, indig- 
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nant that Irene should so palpably 
disregard the warning he admi- 
nistered to her, and resolved to 
show their guest double the atten- 
tion he otherwise should havedone, 
in order to atone for his wife’s 
unpoliteness. 

He is almost fearful that her 
contrary mood may take the turn 
of not considering Lord Muiraven’s 
comfort as she should; but here 
his vexation does her wrong. The 
dinner that follows has been or- 
dered with consummate care— 
every arrangement is perfect—too 
perfect, indeed, not to intimate 
that she feels, and intends to 
maintain, a great distance between 
herself and the man who has so sud- 
denly been thrown amongst them. 

At the dinner-table, Muiraven 
and the Colonel have the conver- 
sation all to themselves, for Isa- 
bella does not dare to speak, and 
Irene will only reply in mono- 
syllables. They talk of politics, 
and hunting, and agriculture, and 
travel; and then they veer round 
to the London season, now fast 
approaching. 

‘Do you go up to town this 
year ?’ demands Muiraven. 

‘I think not. My wife cares 
nothing for gaiety, and the love 
for it has mostly died out of me; 
yet she used to be very fashion- 
able before her marriage—usedn’t 
you, Irene ?’ 

* Wonderfully so.’ 

‘But you have discovered the 
superiority of a quiet life, I sup- 
pose, Mrs. Mordaunt.’ 

‘I have not been out since my 
mother died,’ she answers coldly. 

‘But for you,’ continues the 
Colonel, in order to change an 
unpleasant topic, and addressing 
Muiraven, ‘the gay metropolis 
can hardly have lost its charm. 
Are you looking forward to a 
vigorous campaign ?” 

‘I shall not be in town this 
season.’ 

















‘Indeed! you surprise me. 
With your advantages, I should 
have thought it resolved itself into 
a very paradise of society.’ 

‘It was so once.’ 

‘And how long is it since you 
turned misanthrope,my lord?’ says 
the Colonel, laughing heartily at 
what he supposes to be his guest’s 
affectation, and never expecting to 
receive a serious answer to his 
query. 

‘Since two seasons ago.’ 

At this juncture Irene rises to 
leave the room. Muiraven holds 
the door open and gazes earnestly 
at her as she passes through. 
She chooses to take his words as 
covert insult—his look as malice 
—and answers both with a flash 
of indignant scorn. He interprets 
her glance rightly, returns to his 
seat at the dessert-table with a 
sigh. 

When the gentlemen rejoin the 
ladies in the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Mordaunt professes to be sleepy; 
but rouses herself at their en- 
trance and directs her attention 
for the remainder of the evening 
to the columns of the ‘ Morning 
Post.’ 

Colonel Mordaunt is supremely 
vexed at her behaviour, but he 
will not mention it again to her; 
even after he has had a cigar with 
Lord Muiraven in the smoking- 
room, and parted with him at his 
bedroom door, he meets his wife 
in silence, and still in silence 
betakes himself to rest. Only, 
her conduct puzzles as well as 
vexes him, and his curiosity is all 
on the alert; whilst Irene, lying 
sleepless, reviews again and again 
the scene she has passed through, 
and wonders if she has been harsh 
or wrong—or could have met 
Muiraven differently had she 
wished to do—and always arrives 
at the same conclusion, that whilst 
his past conduct remains unex- 
plained; it is impossible she can 
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receive him as anything but a 
cruel and deceitful foe. 

She comes down the next morn- 
ing with no kindlier feelings in 
her breast towards him, but con- 
scious that his presence is losing 
its first strange sting for her, and 
that she shall be able to greet him 
with more ease than she had done 
the day before. 

As she passes her morning-room 
she hears the sound of Tommy’s 
voice within, and enters prepared 
to find him up to mischief amongst 
her ornaments or flowers, for, like 
most children, he is of an in- 
quiring turn of mind, and apt on 
occasions to do great damage in 
his researches after the origin of 
all he sees about him. 

But as she crosses the threshold 
she starts back amazed, for, at the 
farther end of the room, comforta- 
bly ensconced in an arm-chair, she 
perceives Lord Muiraven, and on 
his knee, playing with his watch 
and chain and babbling of every- 
thing that comes within the scope 
of his horizon, is Master Tommy. 
They are so engrossed with one 
another that for the moment they 
do not perceive her. 

‘My mamma got a tick-tick,’ 
the child is saying, ‘a very little 
one, with white and green stones 
on his back. I like my mamma’s 
tick-tick ; but he’s too small for a 
man. When I’m dig man, my 
mamma going to give me big tick- 
tick—my mamma says s0,’ he 
winds up with, confidently. 

‘And who is your mamma, 
Tommy ? inquires Muiraven. 

‘Don’t you know my mamma ? 
Good mamma, who loves Tommy! 
Why—why there she is!’ exclaims 
the child, in a burst of glee, as he 
discovers Irene standing in the 
doorway, and, wriggling off his 
new friend’s lap, rushes noisily to 
greet her. 

‘Mrs. Mordaunt!’ ejaculates 
Muiraven, as he leaps up from his 
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position. ‘I beg a thousand 
pardons; I did not perceive that 
you were there.’ 

‘ There is no need to apologise,’ 
she answers as coldly, though 
morecalmly, than before. ‘Tommy, 
you know you have no business in 
this room; I have forbidden you 
to come here.’ 

‘Pray don’t blame the child—it 
was my fault; the room looked so 
cool and pleasant, I turned in for 
half an hour’s reading before 
breakfast, and hearing his voice 
in the hall, called him in, and we 
have been amusing ourselves ad- 
mirably since.’ 

‘You forgot to bring mamma 
her rose this morning, Tommy,’ 
says Irene, fixing her attention on 
the child. ‘Won’t you go and 
pick her one now ?” 

‘Yes! I go get a bootiful rose 
—a very big one!’ he answers, 
darting from her side. 

‘Mind you put on your hat!’ 
she calls after him into the hall. 
Poor Muiraven is standing by the 
window meanwhile, looking sadly 
conscious of not being attended 
to. 

‘A very intelligent little boy,’ 
he says presently, with a nervous 
smile; ‘ what age is he?’ 

* Three and a half.’ 

‘Only three and a half! why, 
he seems to understand every- 
thing. But—pardon me—I don’t 
quite comprehend the relationship 
between you—a nephew ?” 

‘There is no relationship be- 
tween us, except that of a common 
need. Tommy is my adopted 
child.’ 

‘And you permit him to call 
you mother ?’ 

‘No! I never encourage him to 
call me by that name. His mother,’ 
and here Irene stops a moment to 
recover confidence, ‘ his mother is 
gone from us; but he must call 
me by some name, and “ mamma” 
is most convenient.’ 


‘ And you have adopted him— 
how very. good of you,’ returns 
Muiraven musingly. ‘Well! I 
should think the little fellow 
would repay your kindness. I 
don’t think I ever saw a brighter 
child; he interested me strongly. 
And he appears to have so 
thorough and affectionate a reve- 
rence for you j 

‘ Breakfast is ready,’ says Irene, 
as she cuts short his eloquence by 
leading the way into the next 
apartment. 

* 





Two or three days pass in the 
same sort of manner; outwardly 
all is well, though rather con- 
strained ; inwardly there is much 
heart-burning and unpleasant- 
ness. 

The stranger (owing probably 
to the hostess’s evident avoidance 
of his company) has made more 
than one attempt to end his visit, 
but Colonel Mordaunt, determined 
to show his wife that she cannot 
have everything her own way, 
refutes all his arguments with 
respect to the advisability of 
leaving Fen Court; and Muiraven, 
hoping perhaps that time may 
bring the opportunity he covets 
for an explanation with Irene, is 
nothing loth to linger on. 

And so they continue to meet 
at breakfast, and luncheon, and 
dinner, and life is a slow torture 
to her. For, since she caught 
Muiraven and little Tommy in the 
morning-room together, a new 
dread has sprung up in her 
bosom: the wonder whether she 
will be acting right in keeping 
the knowledge of the relationship 
between them a secret from the 
father. The horror with which 
her soul recoils from the shame of 
making such a communication is 
almost swallowed up in the pain 
with which she contemplates a 
parting from the child. Until she 
felt it, she could not have believed 
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that in so short a time he would 
have wound himself so closely 
round her heart. To give up 
little Tommy !—to miss his dear 
little voice calling after her all 
over the house; his lisping words; 
his childish caresses—the idea is 
misery. She could hardly shrink 
from it more were he indeed her 
own. But yet, who has the better 
right to him, on whom has he the 
higher claim ? 

Is she injuring the boy’s pro- 
spects by keeping from him the 
protection of so influential a 
father; or would the fact of his 
parentage turn Lord Muiraven’s 
heart against the child ?—and she 
would lose him only to see him 
turned over to the care of hire- 
lings—brought up amongst them, 
as such unhappy children gene- 
rally are, without one of those 
advantages which it is in her 
power, as it is her wish, to give 
him. Will such a discovery do 
her darling harm, or will it do 
him good? This is the thought 
that harasses Irene now, and adds 
gravity and depression to her for- 
mer coldness of demeanour. The 
change is too palpable not to strike 
Colonel Mordaunt, but he does 
not shape his suspicions into facts 
until Mrs. Quekett is good enough 
to aid him. 

‘Your good lady don’t look 
much lately, does she? she re- 
marks casually, as she is gather- 
ing up the money for the weekly 
bills, almost the only phase of the 
housekeeping department which 
remains in her hands. 

‘In what way, Quekett? de- 
mands the Colonel, as he enters 
the amount in his ledger. ‘ Mrs. 
Mordaunt is quite well, I believe ; 
at least, I have heard nothing to 
the contrary.’ 

‘Oh! I don’t mean in health 
exactly, though she’s been going 
off in her looks too during the 
last few months; but her spirits 
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are lower than usual, surely— 
she’s shut up in her room one half 
of the day, and terrible mopey 
when she’s about.’ 

‘I think you must be mistaken, 
Quekett; she was never what is 
termed boisterously inclined, and 
I believe she was rather put out 
at my inviting Lord Muiraven to 
the house j 

‘ Ah! why should she object to 
him, now? A fine young man as 
ever I saw! Most ladies would 
be proud of such a companion— 
unless, indeed, there’s a reason 
for it!’ 

‘ What reason could there be ? 
says the Colonel quickly. 

‘Well, there’s no saying—she 
may have met him before, and 
seen too much or too little of him, 
as it may be.’ 

‘Mrs. Mordaunt has never met 
Lord Muiraven before!’ 

‘Lor! Colonel—you must be 
joking!’ 

‘It is a fact, Quekett; she told 
me so herself.’ 

‘Well, then I’m mistaken, and 
there’s an end of it.’ 

‘Mistaken in what ?—how ?— 
do explain yourself, Quekett !’ 

‘I'd rather not; least said, 
soonest mended; and if madam 
tells you she never met this 
gentleman before, of course she 
never did.’ 

‘ Of course not! I would sooner 
doubt my own word than Irene’s.’ 

‘Just so, Colonel; and there- 
fore it would be useless to pursue 
the subject. But she has certainly 
enjoyed very bad spirits lately.’ 

‘ What do you attributethem to? 

‘Who can tell what a young 
girl like that may be thinking 
of? Perhaps she’s getting tired 
of the country j 

‘She was saying only yester- 
day that she loved it more than 
ever.’ 

Mrs. Quekett laughs incredu- 
lously. 

T 
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‘Well, I’m wrong again, then, 
that’s all. Perhaps the care of 
the child’s too much for her.’ 

*I have implored her again and 
again to leave him more with 
Pheebe, but she will hardly let the 
boy out of her sight.’ 

*‘ Ah !—hum !—it does seem to 
come wonderfully natural to her 
to be fond of him, doesn’t it? 
*Tisn’t often that young women 
that have never been mothers 
take to a stranger’s child like 
that ; I hope it’ll turn out for the 
best, Colonel. Well, if it’s neither 
one nor the other that worries 
Mrs. Mordaunt, perhaps this new 
friend of yours puts fancies into 
her head.’ 

‘ How do you mean ?—do speak 
out |’ 

‘Lord Muiraven may remind 
her of some one she has known ia 
old times, or 4 

*Quekett! you are torturing 
me. Why on earth should a 
chance resemblance, even if it 
exists, make my wife low-spirited ? 


Her past is gone and done with, 


and she is far too good and 

‘Oh! very well, Colonel—very 
well. Let us change the subject; 
it only came upon me from your 
being so certain they had never 
met before—which I’m sure I’m 
quite willing to believe. He’s a 
handsome man, this new lord, 
isn’t he? Quite the ladies’ style. 
Young and tall, and with such 
fine eyes; I daresay there are a 
good many after him.’ 

‘I daresay there are.’ 

‘Quite a catch for the London 
ladies. I wonder why he isn’t 
married ?” 

‘ There’s plenty of time for that, 
Quekett.’ 

‘I don’t know, Colonel. They 
say “ better late than never,” but 
it doesn’t apply to marriage; “‘ no 
fool like an old fool” is a more 
appropriate motto for that.’ 

At this home thrust the Colonel 
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becomes uneasy, and tries to shift 
the subject. 

‘Lord Muiraven will remain 
here for some days longer, Que- 
kett.’ 

‘Ah! will he? Has he ever 
been in this part of the country 
before, Colonel ?” 

‘Not that I know of; why do 
you ask ? 

‘There is an uncommon like- 
ness between him and that little 
boy there. They’re the very 
moral of each other; everybody’s 
talking of it!’ 

Colonel Mordaunt flushes an- 
grily. 
‘ What absurd nonsense! I do 
beg you'll do your best to put 
such gossip down. If there is any 
resemblance, it is a mere accident.’ 

‘It generally is, Colonel.’ 

‘Quekett, I thought you had 
more sense. Do you think for a 
moment, that even supposing Lord 
Muiraven had been near Priestley 
before (which I am sure he has 
not), a man of his position and 
standing would lower himself 
by : 

‘Making love to a pretty girl! 
Yes! I do, Colonel! and that’s 
the long and the short of it. 
However, I don’t wish to say any 
more about it; I only mentioned 
they were very similar, which no 
one who looks at them can deny. 
Good-night, Colonel. I hope your 
lady’s spirits will get better; and 
don’t you think too much about 
them—for thinking never mended 
heart nor home—and I daresay 
she’ll come round again as natural 
as possible.’ With which piece of 
consolation, Mrs. Quekett leaves 
her master in the very condition 
she aspired to create—torn asun- 
der by doubts and suspicions, and 
racking his brain for a satis- 
factory solution of them. 

a * * 7 . 

Meanwhile Muiraven, who is 
always on the look-out for a few 
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private words with Irene, which 
she appears as determined he shall 
not gain, professes to have con- 
ceived an absorbing interest in 
Tommy, and teases her for par- 
ticulars concerning his parentage 
and antecedents. 

‘I don’t know when I met a 
child that interested me so much 
as this protégé of yours, Mrs. 
Mordaunt. He doesn’t look like a 
common child. Where did you 
pick him up? 

* Youspeak of him just as though 
he were a horse or a dog; why 
don’t you say at once, “ Where 
did you buy him ?”’ 

* Because I know that the only 
coin that could purchase him 
would be your benevolence. But, 
seriously, does he belong to this 
part of the country ?’ 

‘He belongs nowhere, Lord 
Muiraven. He is a wretched little 


waif and stray whose mother was 
first betrayed and then deserted. 
A common story, but none theless 
sad for being common. 


I think 
the heaviest penalty for sin must 
be incurred by those who heart- 
lessly bring such an irretrievable 
misfortune upon the heads of the 
unwary and the innocent. 

‘I quite agree with you,’ he 
answers abruptly. 

‘ How hardened he must be to 
show no signs of feeling at the 
allusion,’ is her comment as she 
regards his face, half turned away. 

‘ But to return to Tommy,’ re- 
sumes Muiraven, ‘ do you really 
intend to bring him up in your 
own station of life—to rear him 
as a gentleman ?” 

* I have not yet decided.’ 

‘But if you do not decide 
shortly you will injure the child. 
Having once permitted him to 
assimilate himself with gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, it will be cruelty 
to thrust him into the company 
of a lower class.’ 

* You misunderstand me, I do 
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not intend that Tommy shall ever 
again descend to the class from 
which, at all events on one side, 
he sprang; but, at the same time, 
Iam not sure that Colonel Mor- 
daunt will permit me to have him 
educated to enter a profession, or 
that it would be kindness in us 
to permit him todoso. He will 
most probably be brought up to 
some business.’ 

‘ Poor child !—not because he is 
going into business (I often wish I 
had been apprenticed to some good 
hard work myself), but because, 
wherever he goes, the stigma of 
his birth is sure to rest on him.’ 

‘ Poor child, indeed!’ she re- 
peats, with an angry flash in his 
direction, which Muiraven is totally 
at a loss to comprehend; ‘ but so 
long as he is under my protection, 
he shall never feel the cruel injury 
which has been done him by those 
who should have been his truest 
friends.’ 

‘ You say, “so long as he is 
under your protection,” Mrs. Mor- 
daunt ; but—forgive me for ques- 
tioning—suppose anything should 
happen to withdraw that protec- 
tion from him; your death, for 
instance (we are not children, to 
be afraid to mention such a pro- 
bability), or Colonel Mordaunt’s 
disapproval; what would become 
of Tommy then ? 

* God knows,’ she answers sadly. 
He is speaking to her so much 
as he used to speak of old, when 
they were wont to hold long con- 
versations on topics as far removed 
from love or matrimony, that she 
is becoming interested, and has 
almost forgotten the réle she has 
hitherto preserved towards him of 
haughty indifference. 

‘I wish you would make me his 
second guardian,’ he says quickly, 
with an access of colour in his 
face. 

* What do you mean ?’ 

* That, in case of this child ever 

t 2 
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being thrown upon the world 
again, I am willing to carry on 
the protection you are so nobly 
according to him now!’ 

‘ You!’ 

‘ Yes, I—why not? I have no 
ties, Mrs. Mordaunt—nor am I 
likely to make any—and I have 
taken a fancy to this little boy of 
yours. My own life has been a 
great mistake—it would be some- 
thing to guard another life, as 
fresh as mine was once, from the 
same errors.’ 

‘ You—you want to take Tommy 
from me—oh! Lord Muiraven, 
you don’t know what you are ask- 
ing for. Icannot part with him— 
I have grown so fond of him— 
pray don’t take him away !’ 

In her surprise and agitation, 
Irene is forgetting the manner in 
which the proposal of her com- 
panion has been brought about; 
and, only remembering the prior 
claim he has upon the child, be- 
lieves for the moment that he is 
aware of and intends to urge it. 

‘I will take every care of him,’ 
she goes on impulsively, ‘ of course 
I will, loving him as I do—but 
leave him with me. He is all I 
have.’ 

*‘ What have I said? exclaims 
Muiraven, in astonishment. The 
question brings her to her senses. 

*‘I—I—thought you—you— 
wanted to adopt the child!’ she 
says, in much confusion. 

‘ Only in case of his losing his 
present protectress, which God 
forbid,’ he answers gravely. ‘ Per- 
haps I have been impertinent, 
Mrs. Mordaunt, in saying as much 
as I have done; but I have not 
been able to help observing, whilst 
under your roof, that your hus- 
band does not take quite so kindly 








* No Intentions.’ 


(To be continued.) 








to this little bantling as you do; 
and I thought, perhaps, that 
should any difference ever arise 
concerning him, you might be glad 
to think that I was ready to carry | 
on what you have begun—that 

Tommy, in fact, had another friend 
beside yourself. But if it was 
presumptuous, please forgive me!’ 

‘ There is nothing to forgive,’ 
she answers sadly; ‘ the thought 
was kind, and some day, per- 
haps ——’ 

* Perhaps—what ?” 

‘I will tell you—or write to 
you the particulars—all that I 
know, I mean, about the sad case 
of this poor child.’ 

‘Some day you will write, or 
tell me all the particulars about 
the sad case of this poor child? 
he repeats slowly and musingly. 
* I wonder if, some day, you will 
let me write, or tell you, all the 
particulars about a case far sadder 
than his can be—a case that has 
wrecked my earthly happiness, 
and made me careless of my 
future.’ 

There is no mistaking the tone 
in which he says these words: 
there is a ring of despairing love 
in it which no laws of propriety 
can quell or cover over. 

‘Lord Muiraven!’ she cries in- 
dignantly, as she retreats a few 
paces from him. But he is bold 
to pursue her and to take her hand. 

‘ Trene! I can endure this misery 
no longer. It has been pent up 
in my breast for years, and now it 
will have its way. I know you 
have had hard thoughts of me; 
but, if I die for it, I will dispel 
them. Irene, the time is come, 7 
and I must speak to you!’ 





* . * . * 
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GUINEVERE TO LANCELOT. 


OMAN is crowned, but man in truth is king. 
_I am a queen, but when my vassals bring 





Fruit to my lips it is not fruit to me. 

While bitter bread would be a feast with thee, 
And each breath tremble into ecstasy ; 

But Fate forbids the dear delight to be. 


I am a queen, but Love of queens is lord ; 

I am a queen, but fettered by a cord 

Tight as the silk the Cupids pressed around 

The boar, destroying Adon with a wound, 

Found guilty by the Loves, and slain when found ; 
Condemned by Venus to a death renowned. 


I am a queen ; be merciful to me, 

My subject Lancelot. Tlice alone I see ; 

All else is fading from my swimming eyes. 
That which in me was queen, is dead or dies, 
But what was woman lives the more, and sighs 
Like weary babe athirst at midnight cries. 


A queen commands not heart, but lip and knee. 
Poor little queen, why must thou royal be? 
Knight of the smile and voice so blinding sweet, 
Is not rank ice, and passion melting heat? 

Wipe off the flakes that stain thy whiter feet 
Upon my crown. Drown it, ye snows and sleet ! 


ROBERT BATSON. 
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SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


THE ANTI-SPIRITUALISTS—PASTORAL THEOLOGY AT EXETER HALL—DAVID GARRICK 
AND SOME PRIVATE THEATRICALS OF THE PERIOD—TALL HATS—THE ‘SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL’ AT THE VAUDEVILLE—TRAVELLING COMPANIES, 


N this sensational age, when we 
eagerly devour many columns 
of printed matter every day in the 
hope of finding something strange 
and startling — something deci- 
dedly different, that is, from the 
* daily round, the common task,’ 
and unromantic facts which go to 
make up that which we call life, 
it is not to be wondered at that 
there is to be found a considerable 
number of persons who are dis- 
ciples of that school of philosophy 
which professes to have placed 
one foot on that dark territory 
which lies beyond the grave, and 
who believe that they are gradually 
becoming acquainted with the 
secrets of the after life. Such phi- 
losophy ought not to be sneered 
at; it is superinduced by the cold 
utilitarianism and inexorable ma- 
terialism of the age, and arises, 
perhaps, from a desire to touch 
something poetic amid a world of 
prose; and, therefore, though spi- 
ritualism shrinks at the present 
moment from violently obtruding 
itself upon the notice of society 
through the medium of the press, 
it is notorious that its séances are 
not neglected, nor its phenomena 
unwitnessed by admiring conclaves. 
It was Mr. Boucicault, if I re- 
member right, who first drew at- 
tention a good many years ago, 
more suo, to the fantastic opera- 
tions of Mr. Fay and the Davenport 
brothers; and I well remember 
disburdening myself of a con- 
siderable fee for the purpose of 
assisting at an affaire Davenport 
at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
That I was astonished at what I 
saw I cannot deny; that I be- 
lieved myself to be in the presence 
of dexterous conjurors I unhesi- 


tatingly affirm; and with equal 
curiosity I recently examined the 
cupboard and box with which 
Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke per- 
form their by no means inferior 
illusions. These latter gentle- 
men, however, make no pretence 
to uncanny assistance from super- 
natural agency, but invite their 
audience to use all their faculties 
to find out how they perform what 
they declare to be nothing but a 
clever trick—probably very simple 
when you come to know it. As 
their cupboard business is all per- 
formed in a glare of light, their 
dexterity far surpasses that of 
the Davenports, from whom Mr. 
Maskelyne admits that he learned 
his secrets, or rather, I should 
say, found them out. The way 
in which these public entertainers 
get in and out of their isolated 
cupboard without being observed 
is certainly extremely ingenious, 
and provokes the thought that 
the powers of human deception are 
alarmingly great. And here, alas! 
the poetry of spiritualism finds its 
dull level once again; the che- 
rished miracle is capable of a clear 
explanation, and the most ardent 
disciple feels constrained to ask 
himself whether, if he can be so 
deceived by others, it is not pos- 
sible he may occasionally deceive 
himself, and the old saying may, 
perhaps, occur to him that, after 
all, the greatest deceivers are self- 
deceivers. 


Most of us are probably familiar 
with Doyle’s illustrations which, 
some years ago, appeared in 


‘Punch,’ and have since been se- 
parately published, under the 
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title of ‘Mr. Pips, His Diary.’ 
One plate represented ‘ A Christian 
gentleman denouncing the Pope’ 
in Exeter Hall, and a very pretty 
picture it was. Somehow or other, 
Exeter Hall has, for a long time, 
been doomed to re-echo the Bil- 
lingsgate of theological contro- 
versy, but the voices have for some 
few years past been somewhat 
fainter, and we were beginning to 
hope that Christians were really 
taking up harmoniously the points 
upon which they agreed, and sup- 
pressing, as far as might be, those 
on which they differed ; but, unfor- 
tunately, at the close of last June 
Exeter Hall boiled and seethed 
beneath the stirred fires of pole- 
mical controversy. An anti-con- 
fessional meeting was organized, 
and Lord Shaftesbury took the 
chair, and the noble earl gave the 
entire Anglican episcopate a piece 
of his mind. Those of us who 
take the trouble to read the occa- 


sional utterances and charges of: 


English bishops would not accuse 
them of undue sympathy with 
extreme Ritualists, but by some 
process of mind which I cannot 
venture to describe, Lord Shaftes- 
bury appears to think that Arch- 
bishops Tait and Thompson are 
at the bottom of the whole mis- 
chief, and the enthusiastic meet- 
ing cheered him delightfully 
whenever he dropped sharply into 
their Graces and their suffragans. 
They only cheered his lordship 
more when he mentioned the 
words ‘obscene’ and ‘ bestial,’ 
at least so I gathered from the 
reports in the daily papers. Now 
I certainly am not going to enter 
into the merits of the question; 
I will merely content myself with 
observing that I presume any in- 
dividual has as much right to go 
and tell his spiritual ailments to 
a clergyman as he has to consult 
his medical adviser on his bodily 
infirmities. From a common-sense 
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point of view one would certainly 
think that moral and physical 
diseases require analogous treat- 
ment, and both must, to a certain 
extent, be revealed if the patient 
requires to be cured. However, 
our friends at Exeter Hall hold a 
different view, and they are un- 
questionably entitled to have their 
opinion. What I wish to remark 
upon is Lord Shaftesbury’s very 
original idea, that if women wish 
to confess their sins they should 
confess them to other women. I 
fear the noble earl knows little of 
the female sex, if he thinks his 
idea has any chance of being prac- 
tically carried out. My sad ex- 
perience, speaking as a layman, is 
that sins ladies are apt to confess 
to each other are the shortcomings 
of other people. Imagine Mrs. 
Jones going and telling Mrs. Smith 
what her little peccadilloes are! 
Would she not entertain consider- 
able misgivings, next time she 
met their common acquaintances 
Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Robinson, 
that these worthy persons, if they 
had recently seen Mrs. Smith, 
would know all about her (Mrs. 
Jones’s) gentle faults, and that 
they would not be inclined to 
overlook them all at once?‘ Miss 
A——, no doubt, often makes a 
confidant of Miss B , yet she is 
well aware that there are just one or 
two little secrets Miss B could 
not be altogether entrusted with, 
and which, if she knew, she might 
not make a proper use of. Miss 
A might indeed feel that these 
particular little matters would 
meet with far greater sympathy if 
confided to the manly feeling of 
Captain D ,and if Miss A 
had deeper conscientious scruples 
as to her ordinary habits of life, 
her temper, frivolity, and so forth, 
might she not feel that the parish 
parson would be in a far more 
disinterested position to give her 
sound advice and assistance than 
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either sweet Miss B——— or dear 
Captain D——? And if Lord 
Shaftesbury says that she ought 
to go and tell her mamma, why, 
there are mammas and mammas; 
and some maternal parents are by 
no means as wise or as sympa- 
thetic as they should be; and 
mamma might not improbably tell 
her confessing daughter that if 
she contrived to secure a husband 
with a nice little fortune, she need 
not trouble herself with any fur- 
ther penance. Let me suggest 
that Lord Shaftesbury and his 
enthusiastic audience at Exeter 
Hall should get up a petition to 
Parliament, praying for the insti- 
tution of an order of female con- 
fessors. Lord Sandon, Mr. New- 
degate, and Mr. Whalley would, 
no doubt, take charge of the bill 
in the House of Commons, and 
possibly the matter might be re- 
ferred toa select committee. The 
Exeter Hall audience might be 
examined as witnesses—for of 
course they know all about con- 
fession, or they would not so con- 
fidently give an opinion—and the 
results would be extremely edify- 
ing and interesting. There would 
be no difficulty in naming the 
ladies who should be chosen to 
act; their names might be easily 
selected from among those who 
have signed petitions in favour of 
Woman’s Rights, and who have 
also petitioned for the repeal of 
certain well-known sanitary Acts 
of Parliament which, in this place, 
I do not care more particularly to 
refer to. 

Seriously, let me ask what pos- 
sible good can accrue from public 
meetings called for the purpose of 
suppressing religious convictions ? 
Such convictions may be utterly 
wrong, but they can only be met 
by calm argument and sober rea- 
soning. Wholesale denunciation 
and abuse invariably give new 
vigour to the cause they are in- 


tended to annihilate. Nobody but. 
the weakest of mankind surrenders 
a principle because he is called a 
fool and a scoundrel for holding 
it. And it may be as well to add 
that nobody is so dangerous as a 
martyr. 


The imminent revival of ‘ An- 
tony and Cleopatra’ at _Drury 
Lane recalls to my mind the fact 
that I have in my possession some 
letters from Garrick to one of my 
worthy ancestors, written just be- 
fore a revival of this tragedy 
about one hundred and twenty 
years ago. Amateurs were appa- 
rently not less bashful in those 
days than they are in these; and 
on the occasion of Mr. Garrick’s 
letter a private performance of 
‘ Julius Cesar’ was evidently in 
contemplation. The letter I refer 
to is as follows :— 


‘Thursday, August 3 (1753). 
‘Dear Sir, 

‘I have this moment received 
your most agreeable letter, and am 
sorry I have not time to answer it 
paragraph by paragraph; but it 
is now ten o’clock, and I must not 
lose a post. Our Roman shapes 
at Drury Lane are so very bad 
that we are now making new ones 
for the revival of “ Antony and 
Cleopatra;” and our false trimming 
will not be put upon them till a 
little time before they are wanted, 
as it is apt to tarnish with lying 
by. I cannot therefore accommo- 
date you with dresses; and indeed 
if we had any that were proper 
(and you know you may commend 
me and mine), how could we let 
you have ’em in the month of 
September? for we open the 15th, 
and make use of those kind of 
dresses in every Roman and Greek 
play. I will enquire if there are 
any to be procured, and if there 
are you shall know directly. I 
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cannot well conceive how you can 
perform the play with less than 
two back scenes and six wings. 
I have talked to our painter, and 
he has sent me an estimate of the 
whole if they are new-done, from 
wh. you may take £7 10s. if you 
can make a shift with one flat scene, 
as we call it. If you are resolved 
to employ the man, write to him 
by the next post and direct the 
letter for him to be left with 
Verney, at Stage-door of Drury 
Lane Theatre.—I am, dear sir, in 
the greatest hurry, your most 
obedt. very humble servt., 
*D. GARRICK. 


‘ Mrs. Garrick sends her respects 
with mine to your lady. Pray 
excuse my real hurry, for I have 
not half a moment to spare for 
“ Grimini Gonius.” I wish that my 
affairs would permit my flying to 
to see you ; but indeed I have 
so much to do since the defection 
of some of my troops, that I have 
not a moment to spare for writing 
or jaunting. Woodward is turned 
Irish Manager. Adieu!’ 





A further letter was written 
shortly afterwards, and dated from 
Hampton :— 


* Dear Sir, 

‘The back scenes of our stage 
are more than 23 feet wide, and 16 
feet 16 inches high, and our wings 
are in proportion, consequently 
unfit for your place ; but indeed we 
have no useless scenes. What we 
have are in constant wear, and 
take their turn as the different 
plays and entertainments are ex- 
hibited. I shall go to London 
(on purpose) to-morrow to consult 
with the painter about your scenes. 
He is very able and very honest. 
As to the shapes, I told you in 
my former letter that we were 
going to make a new set of ’em, 
those we have being so scan- 
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dalously bad, and not fit to be 
worn even by the waiters. I like- 
wise think that Mr. Rich’s ward- 
robe cannot furnish you with 
proper dresses for so full a play as 
“ Julius Cesar.” The Opera House, 
indeed, may supply you, for they 
exhibit so seldom, and have such 
quantities of them in their ward- 
robe, that you certainly may suit 
yourselves there—not but I should 
think the capital characters had 
better provide themselves with 
proper dresses than wear the re- 
fuse of a theatre, and which, con- 
sidering the hiring, altering, car- 
riage, &c. &c., will be more charge- 
able and perhaps very unworthy of 
the wearers. The desertion of some 
of my performers has occasioned 
me so much labour in my double 
capacity of manager and actor 
that I am afraid I cannot promise 
to supply you with a prologue. 
If you will try your hand at 
either or both, and will please 
to enclose them to me before I 
begin my campaign, I will en- 
deavour to add my poetical mite. 
Something, perhaps, may be struck 
out between us; and I am very 
sorry that the situation of my 
affairs will not permit me to un- 
dertake more. But surely you 
cannot be at a loss for a good 
prologue or epilogue, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Greville are so near you. 
—lI am, dear sir, your most obedt. 
humble servt., 
*D. Garrick.’ 


‘ Mrs. Garrick presents her Re- 
spects to Mrs. and yourself. 
Upon recollection, Mr. Rich made 
up new shapes for his opera of 
“ Diocletian ;” but how can he spare 
them if his theatre opens the 12th 
of Septr.? I forgot to tell you 
that I was a little hurt at your 
talking of paying for anything 
which I could have furnished you 
with. Mrs, should have 
been most welcome to any acts of 
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civility and friendship which were 
in my power to bestow.’ 


Where was the Nathan or the 
Simmons of those days, that the 
ambitious amateurs had to go to 
the theatre for their dresses? I 
wonder how the performance went 
off, and whether they played ‘ Ju- 
lius Cesar’ with two back scenes 
only. Possibly, somewhere or 
other, a record may exist of the 
private theatricals at Standwich 
in the year 1753. I cannot help 
thinking that Garrick himself must 
have gone down and given them 
his assistance as stage-manager. 
But was the play of ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra’ really revived that 
year? There evidently was an 
intention to that effect; but in 
the Appendix to Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘ Life of Garrick’ I find 
that ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ was 
not played at Drury Lane till 
1758, and then the representa- 
tion could not be properly called 
a revival. It would seem that 
Garrick was not a successful An- 
tony. However, Messrs. Chatter- 
ton and Halliday, who have so 
often and so ably collaborated, 
will be sure to let us know all 
about it before their next revival, 
and I look forward to the ad- 
vertisements with great interest. 
It is understood that Miss Wallis, 
who made her début about this 
time last year in the sombre 
drama of ‘ Montcalm,’ will play 
Cleopatra; and there is every 
reason to believe that her per- 
formance will be thoroughly suc- 
cessful, though we must reluc- 
tantly admit that the art of saying 
blank verse appears to be in pro- 
cess of extinction. 


Shall we ever cease to be the 
slaves of conventionality? I am 
afraid not. The advance of civi- 
lization means the strengthening 
and forging anew of the conven- 
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tional chains; and strict social 
laws compass our issue from the 
more savage states. In his well- 
known ‘ Essay on Liberty,’ the late 
Mr. J. S. Mill remarks, ‘that no 
one now dares to be eccentric marks 
the chief danger of the time.’ I 
quote from memory, but I do not 
think that I am inaccurate. I most 
heartily wish that a good many 
persons would dare to be eccentric 
the next time the summer season 
in London comes round. Why on 
earth am I compelled to wear a 
lofty, black, feverish construction 
on my head, and a hot, tight black 
coat on my back, when I mingle 
in society? What mutual com- 
pact have we all entered into, that 
we may not lounge in the Row 
without a sense of extreme per- 
sonal discomfort? A large country 
house in September is full of the 
same ladies and gentlemen who 
held sweet converse together in 
the chairs and over the rails in 
Hyde Park in the summer; but 
the gentlemen no longer deem it 
necessary to button themselves up 
so unpleasantly; and the Norfolk 
jacket and the serge lounging suit 
have nothing ungraceful about 
them. now, and elegant comfort 
becomes the order of the day. 
Surely we might do something to- 
wards emancipating ourselves from 
the tyranny of the tall hat, which, 
taken by itself, is certainly about 
as ungraceful and uncomfortable a 
covering for our brains as our 
brains can possibly imagine; ex- 
cept, perhaps, a helmet or a bear- 
skin—but, then, these are proper 
accoutrements of war, and war, of 
course, belongs to that state of 
barbarism and to those savage an- 
tecedents which Mr. Darwin loves 
to remind us of. But why cannot 
we relegate all our barbarism to 
war, if war,in spite of Mr. Richards, 
M.P., must still exist? The peace 
of Rotten Row might not be dis- 
turbed save by matrimonial ma- 
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neeuvrers ; and the outworks con- 
structed by Messrs. Lincoln and 
Bennett have never yet proved to 
be invulnerable protections against 
the darts of the fair ones. The 
lamented Mr. Robson, in ‘ Boots at 
the Swan,’ used to say that he 
measured a gentleman by his 
gloves and his boots; but I have 
never heard any philosopher re- 
mark that he knew a gentleman by 
his hat. To be sure, in the hunt- 
ing-field the sombre abomination 
has become de rigueur, and has 
taken the place of the old hunting- 
cap; but both are equally uncom- 
fortable. What is to be done? 
* Junius’ showed us, not very long 
ago, that the Prince of Wales bore 
the weight of Fashion on his 
shoulders. Shall we get up a de- 
putation to his Royal Highness at 
the commencement of next season, 
and beg and pray of him to relieve 
us of our weight of woe? Alas! 
Fashion is a terrible Moloch, and 
requires many sacrifices of personal 
ease. Those hatters and tailors are 
the chief priests, and they exact 
from us an almost sublime severity 
of costume. When we go out in 
the regulation evening attire, we 
feel that we all are dressed exactly 
alike, just as interesting youthful 
twins are. I own I don’t see any 
way out of it. Nothing but a so- 
cial earthquake will make us 
change our habits in this respect ; 
and when that comes, we shall 
perhaps find ourselves worse off 
than we were before. We might 
have to go back to powder and 
black velvet, and all look like Mr. 
Clayton, as Joseph Surface, in 
the ‘School for Scandal.’ Well, it 
might be very appropriate. There 
are a good many Joseph Surfaces 
about nowadays. 


This reminds me of the unprece- 
dented run which Sheridan’s co- 
medy has recently enjoyed. It is 
useless to ask why this has been 
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the case, and I doubt if any satis- 
factory answer could be given. 
The parties most satisfied are, pro- 
bably, the lessees of the theatre ; 
but I wish to make a remark or 
two upon the observations of a 
certain magazine critic upon Mr. 
Clayton’s performance of Joseph 
Surface. This writer, indulging in 
the ex cathedré style in which the 
ordinary dramatic critic delights, 
informs his readers that ‘no cha- 
racter was ever more clearly and 
unmistakably drawn by its author 
than that of Joseph Surface,’ and 
therefore ‘that it is difficult to 
understand how any actor’ could, 
for the mere affectation of origin- 
ality, be so oblivious of the pro- 
prieties of his art as to give any 
other rendering.’ I beg sincerely 
to congratulate Mr. Clayton upon 
the fact that he has been made the 
subject of such a rebuke, and has 
at the same time been the means 
of exposing the shallowness of or- 
dinary dramatic criticism. To say 
that the character of Joseph Sur- 
face is ‘clearly and unmistakably 
drawn’ by the author of the co- 
medy is merely a dogmatic way of 
stating that the assertor’s view of 
that character is the right one, 
and that everybody else’s is wrong. 
And I do not think that I am far 
wrong in saying that the majority 
of play-goers who assisted at the 
three hundred and odd representa- 
tions of the ‘School for Scandal’ 
would incline to the opinion that 
Mr. Clayton’s rendering of Joseph 
Surface was certainly clever and 
subtle, and at the same time ex- 
tremely natural. ‘ Elia’ once com- 
plained ‘ that Joseph Surface, to go . 
down now, must be a downright 
revolting villain,’ and this, I sup- 
pose, is the coarse theory of Mr. 
Clayton’s critic. Indeed, the critic 
goes further, and lays down the 
canon that ‘an actor should re- 
member that Joseph is the foil of 
Charles.’ I take leave to observe, 
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that if an actor was ever taught 
such a lesson, the sooner he forgets 
it the better. The actor who re- 
gards the part he has to play 
merely as the foil to some other 
character is no actor at all; the 
town-crier might as well speak his 
lines. The actor must, indeed, 
study his part in correlation to the 
plot of the play; but he would 
have a very low idea of his art if 
he sank all individuality in striv- 
ing to become merely the ‘ foil’ of 
somebody else. In his rendering 
of Joseph Surface, of the origi- 
nality of which his critic ridicu- 
lously complains, Mr. Clayton again 
assured the public that he is an 
earnest, thoughtful, and conscien- 
tious actor, and far above the mean 
insinuation that he only wanted to 
show ‘ how well he could play the 
gay Charles.’ The traditions of 
the stage are extremely useful in 
their way ; but we should be sorry 
to see them blindly adhered to at 
the expense of originality. Cer- 
tainly we have not much reason to 
complain that the majority of our 
actors and actresses are too ori- 
ginal. Mr. Clayton’s antecedents 
fully justify us in saying, that 
whatever part he undertakes he 
will perform with all the care and 
elaboration which distinguish the 
true artist. And we wish him all 
success. 


As I have touched upon dra- 
matic subjects, I cannot forbear 
noticing the fact that travelling 
companies of actors are remarkably 
upon the increase, and that before 
long the large provincial theatres 
will be absolutely without any 
fixed company at all; and I cannot 
but think that play-goers will soon 
come to regard this phenomenon 
as a serious disaster. No doubt, 
it is very superior to the single 
‘star’ system, as far as the public 
in the provinces are concerned ; 
but I fear lest it should result in 





a great misfortune to the profes- 
sion, and so eventually to the play- 
going portion of the public. Pro- 
vincial. theatres were once regarded 
as the nurseries of the drama; but 
we can look upon them as such no 
longer, and we begin to wonder 
when and how the aspirants to 
histrionic fame are to learn their 
business. It was from the rising 
artists of the stock companies at 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Ed- 
inburgh, Brighton, &c., that the 
metropolitan managers recruited 
their strength. But stock com- 
panies are fading beneath the in- 
fluence of the travelling companies 
organised by various theatrical 
speculators for the production in 
the provinces of the works of cer- 
tain popular authors, as any one 
who studies the columns of the 
‘ Era’ will soon discover. At Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and other large 
towns, company succeeds company, 
and there is considerable reason to 
fear that the fashion may extend 
to London; though there is reason 
to believe that in London the ex- 
periment, so far as it has been 
tried, has not been very successful. 
And then, as a not altogether un- 
natural consequence, we find Lon- 
don managers pushing into the 
foremost ranks young aspirants to 
dramatic fame, who, apparently 
thinking there is some royal road 
to stage renown, have contemptu- 
ously spurned that drudgery and 
training without which scarcely 
one genius in a century can hope 
to succeed. A writer may be en- 
dowed with all the qualities ne- 
cessary to the success of a dramatic 
author; but if he does not practi- 
cally understand the scenic re- 
quirements and _ constructional 
technicalities of the stage, his play, 
however readable in the library, is 
almost certain to be a failure when 
represented in the theatre. So 
with an actor. Great as his na- 
tural talent may be, it is indis- 



























































pensably necessary to his ultimate 
success that he should submit his 
genius to cultivation, and his fa- 
culties to that severe training, 
without which, in every profession, 
failure may be confidently pre- 
dicted. There are, of course, many 
youthful and enthusiastic persons 
who repudiate this doctrine alto- 
gether as applicable to their own 
particular condition, and are con- 


In the Sunshine. 
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vinced that, if they could only get 
the chance, they could win a battle, 
rule France, institute a new reli- 
gion, surpass Garrick, and square 


the circle. But to these, as well 
as to all blazing principles, of 
which we hear a good deal nowa- 
days, there is nothing like the ap- 
plication of cold water judiciously 
but plentifully supplied. 

FREE LANCE. 


IN THE SUNSHINE. 


HE peach hangs heavy on the garden-wall, 


See, love, see ! 


The peach hangs heavy on the garden-wall ; 


"Tis ripe, rose-tinted, and ready to fall. 


Fruit meet for thee and me, 


’Tis ripe as ripe can be, 


May we not pluck it from the garden-wall ? 


The sweet birds warble near the garden-wall, 
Hush, love, hush ! 

The sweet birds warble near the garden-wall ; 

With melody their mates they softly call ; 
Each woos unto his nest 
The one that each loves best ; 


Warbling so sweetly by the garden-wall. 


Warm lips are waiting by the garden-wall, 


Yes, love, yes ! 

Warm lips are waiting by the garden-wall ; 
They wait love’s kisses, and they claim love’s all : 
If thy heart’s-love be mine 
As my heart’s-love is thine, 

May we not tell it by the garden-wall ?” 


as 


S. WADDINGTON. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘ Political Women.’ By Suther- 
land Menzies. Henry S. King & Co. 

‘ Studies and Romances.’ By H. 
Schiitz Wilson. Henry 8S. King & Co. 

* The Queen’s Shilling.’ By Capt. 
Arthur Griffiths. Henry S. King 
& Co. 

‘Over the Dovrefjelds.’ By J. 
S. Shepard. Henry S. King & Co. 

‘ Hodge Podge. A Rhyme.’ Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 


‘T)OLITICAL Women’ should 

have been reviewed last 
month, had it not been received, 
unfortunately, just one day after 
we went to press. However, it is 
never too late to say a good word 
for a good book, and this book has 
evidently been written with so 
much care, that it is a valuable as 
well as an interesting addition to 
our historical compilations. The 
biographies of such women as 
the Duchesses de Longueville, de 
Chevreuse, and de Montbazon—of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, Ma- 
dame des Ursins, and Sarah Jen- 
nings, afterwards Duchess of Marl- 
borough, are romances in them- 
selves, whilst the miserable endings 
to most of their political intrigues 
stand out like warning beacons to 
such of their sex as aspire in the 
present day to emulate their unen- 
viable notoriety. As the author in 
his Preface very justly remarks, a 
woman ought never to take a hand 
in the game of political life. ‘ Her 
place should be at the player’s 
elbow to warn and advise him—to 
point out an unperceived chance— 
to share in his success—more than 
all, to console him, should luck run 
against him. Thus, whilst all her 
better qualities would be brought 
into play, all her weaker would not 
in any wise be at stake. We would 
put it, therefore, to the womanly 


conscience: is it not a hundred 
times more honourable to exercise, 
so to speak, rights that are legiti- 
mately recognised, though wisely — 
limited, than to suffer in consider- ° 
ation, and often in reputation, from 
an usurpation always certain of | 
being disputed ?’ 

Such remarks apply especially 
to those women of the nineteenth 
century who aspire to jostle man 
in the battle of political life, and 
who will find, should their endea- 
vours ever prove successful, the 
truth of the old adage, ‘ The 
weakest go to the wall.’ This sub- 
ject has been so often and so ably 
commented upon, that it would be 
useless to enter on it here; but, 
as ‘ London Society’ has never yet 
shown itself to be a vehicle for the 
wrongs of the ‘ shrieking sister- 
hood,’ it may be permitted us to. 
say that no better argument against 
their unfeminine aspirations could 
be put into their hands than this 
mournful record of the complete 
failure of some of the highest spe- 
cimens of their sex. Such women 
as the Duchess de Longueville and 
the Duchess of Marlborough are 
few and far between; and where 
they failed, surrounded as they 
were by all the advantages of birth, 
fortune, wit, and beauty, it is little 
likely the common herd will find 
success. They possessed all the 
gifts by which their sex appeal to 
the sympathies of men; they were 
aided and abetted by their lovers 
and admirers, the chiefs of the poli- 
tical world; and yet the upshot of 
most of their intrigues was to harm 
those whom they desired to beneiit, 
and to bring upon themselves the 


mortification of shame, defeat, and, 


in several instances, an unhappy 
death. We wish ‘ Political Women’ 
could be read from end to end_of 


; 
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England ; and we recommend it to 
the notice of every woman who 
wishes to rival the sex to whom 
she was ordained by the voice of 
God to be subjected. 


* * * 7 * 


‘Studies and Romances’ looks 
like a collection of reprinted maga- 
zine articles; but there is no inti- 
mation or the title-page to tell us it 
is so. It contains a dozen or more 
very smartly - written occasional 
papers and tales, of which we prefer 
the papers, ‘ The Loves of Goethe’ 
(of which the name was Legion), 
‘ Shakespeare in Blackfriars,’ ‘ Two 
Sprigs of Idelweiss,’ and ‘ Agnes 
Bernauerin,’ as those which ap- 
peal most nearly to our individual 
taste; but they are all the work of 
a cultivated mind, and sufficiently 
various to suitall tastes. ‘Studies 
and Romances’ is just the book to 
take to the seaside or on a journey. 
We wish we could have had an 
opportunity of recommending it to 
our holiday-seekers sooner. .As it 


is, however, it will do just as well 
for a rainy day or the fireside ; and 
those who like brief sketches in 
literature will thank us for drawing 
their attention to the fact. 


* * * * * 

Mr. H. King is happy in his 
publications this month; for the 
third on our list, ‘ The Queen’s 
Shilling,’ is an exceedingly bright 
and naturally-written novel. There 
is a great deal to be said on the 
side of nature; for without it the 
choicest language or most care- 
fully-detailed plot will fail to 
please. The plot of ‘The Queen’s 
Shilling ’ is poor and overstrained. 
It aspires to be sensational, and is 
only unlikely, without creating cu- 
riosity. Captain Arthur Griffiths 
writes so well that he should take 
heed in future to let his scenario be 
as natural as his dramatis persone. 
He is so much at home in barrack 
life and the salons of good society, 
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that everything he gives us on 
these subjects savours of truth, 
and, we may well believe, were 
transcribed from personal expe- 
rience ; but when he comes to 
concocting a mystery with which 
he never met in real life, his work 
loses its stamp of genuineness, and 
degenerates into fiction. It is a 
great secret of success to write 
only on such topics as we are fa- 
miliar with. Captain Griffiths 
knows military life and manners; 
he knows also—or rather, since a 
critic should never become per- 
sonal, let us say he has probably 
heard of such a thing as love; and 
love and war will at all times fur- 
nish him with quite as much inci- 
dent as he may require to build 
his novels on; so we recommend 
him to leave sensation alone for the 
future 


” . * * * 


We do not quite see the object 
or the use of Mr. J. 8. Shepard’s 
‘ Over the Dovrefjelds.’ 

He affirms that it is written asa 
species of guide-book for such tra- 
vellers as have not yet explored 
Norway; but, as he mentions the 
names of several other publications 
of the same kind, and by authors 
with a better claim to make them- 
selves heard by the public, we do 
not see the necessity which called 
for a narrative of his personal ex- 
periences, especially as it is not 
much more than a record of where 
he went, and contains no informa- 
tion of a novel or valuable kind. 
As the history of a month’s tour- 
ing, it is not worse, perhaps, than 
others (although it is written in a 
very flat and matter-of-fact manner, 
and the author’s tendency to in- 
terlard his own observations with 
hackneyed quotations becomes most 
wearisome); but we think that the 
growing idea in the minds of the 
present generation, that every man 
and woman who travels must 
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‘make a book’ about it, is an idea 
to be checked. In a century when 
railroads are as common as legs, 
and every one sees foreign coun- 
tries for himself, we do not require 
to be enlightened by every youth 
just emancipated from college, 
whose father allows him so much 
for a few weeks’ holiday before he 
settles down to work. If there is 
anything new or worth writing 
about, it is sure to be written 
about by some one who can com- 
mand a hearing; and the worth of 
remarks, unsupplemented by expe- 
rience, is very small.. We do not 
wish to discourage Mr. Shepard 
more than any other man; but the 
amount of new writers who daily 
crop up to make a few feeble re- 
marks, and retire again into the 
obscurity from which it would have 
been better they had neveremerged, 
is growing into a nuisance, espe- 
cially for those who are doomed 
to review their splutterings. An 
author should never give the public 
the impress of his imagination un- 
til that imagination has proved 
itself capable of working by itself. 
A book of travels should either be 
a handbook of useful information, 
which reduces it to a publication 
of astrictly businesslike character, 
or a glorious burst of description 
from a mind with sufficient art to 
render the reproductions of its im- 
pressions free from monotony, and 
sufficient experience to make its 
opinions a safe landmark for those 
who may come after. ‘Over the 
Dovrefjelds’ is neither one nor 
the other; and, unpretending as 
the volume is, we wish, for his 
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own sake, that the author had not 
been so eager to retail what he has 


ate 


seen beyond the circle of his own 
relations. 
* . * * * 


We cannot say, cither, that we 
are interested in ‘ Hodge Podge,’ 
which is called a rhyme, but is 
intended for a satire. A satire, 
especially one that deals with the 
political and social abuses of the 
day, should be very funny, to avoid 
being very dry ; and ‘ Hodge Podge’ 
is not funny—at least, if it is, we 
have not discovered it. The rhyme, 
which runs through some 190 
pages, embraces pretty nearly every 
vexed question of the times, and dis- 
cusses it in doggrel which is meant 
to be cutting and satirical, but is 
in reality commonplace and dull. 
We quote the last stanza : 


*“ Call you that music ?” cried a donkey 
near. 
“The best I have,” said Philomel, 
afraid ; 
“But fain would I learn better.” 
“Then give ear!” 
Replied the donkey. Whereupon he 
brayed 
So loud and long the pasture thrilled 
with fear ; 
And the poor bird, disgusted and dis- 
mayed, 
To deepest woods precipitated flight, 
And since, sings only hid in shades by 
night.’ 


We are so obtuse that we have 
not clearly discovered the reason 
why the poet has given us the 
above fable; but we conclude Phi- 
lomel and the Donkey personate 
the author and the public. Yet 
which is Philomel, and which is the 
donkey? We pause for a reply. 
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* Drawn by H. Johnson.) 


‘WHAT SHALL I SAY TO HIM? 








